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THE younger generation of negroes has swung away 
from the habits and morals of those that were bred in 
slavery. The next generation is likely to reverse the 
process. In personal character and in public move- 
ments, progress is made not in a straight line. Some of 
the worst cases of intemperance that we have personally 
known have been in the families of the most extreme 
advocates of total abstinence, while, as we also have 
known, the sons of drunkards have sometimes recoiled 
in disgust from the father’s vices and become trustworthy 
citizens. The upward tendency among the young ne- 
groes already indicates their passage out of the atmos- 
phere of the slavery period and the tumultuous effects 
of war and slavery which were so marked for a full gen- 
eration after peace was concluded. 
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SEVENTY thousand Russian prisoners in the hands of 
the Japanese learned things that not only changed 
their opinion concerning the moral character, intellectual 
capacity, and civilization of the Japanese people, but 
they also learned lessons in cleanliness, in thrift .and 
the love of beauty, which to some of them made the 
sordid life of the common people in Russia seem brutish 
in comparison. Americans travelling in Japan have 
learned some surprising things about the advantages of 
an ancient civilization in which historic continuity and 
artistic tradition have been long unbroken. We waste 
in barbaric luxury and unthriftiness enough to supply 
all the physical needs of a country like Japan or provinces 
of equal extent in India. 
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WiiitAM J. PotreER of New Bedford was of Quaker 
ancestry and training. A humorous story, told at the 
time of his first settlement, was that he received two 
calls, one including an offer of twelve hundred dollars’ 
salary, the other of two thousand. Mr. Potter consulted 
his Quaker father. ‘‘Well, William,’’ he said, ‘‘if thee 
must preach for money, I think thee had better go where 
there is the most of it.’ Of him, in a memoir of Col. 
Lowell, Dr. Emerson tells the familiar story of the way 
he entered the army. He was a Quaker, a man of peace 
and a patriot. When the draft came, he preached a 
sermon about it, saying that, if he were drafted, he should 
go into the army, and should be mortified if he were re- 
jected for physical disability: He was drafted. He did 
go into the army, but Secretary Stanton, charmed with 
his sermon and example, lifted him out of the ranks and 
made him a hospital inspector. ‘The grim old War Sec- 
retary Stanton said of this meek Quaker minister that 
he was just the kind of man he wanted in Washington. 
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Worsk than war is the effect of machinery upon human 
life, comfort, and happiness. War is spectacular. ‘The 
casualties which accompany the industrial expansion 
of our time are continuous, wide-spread, and make but 
little impression upon the imagination or the sympathies 
of the people at large. But, when we read that during 
one year over 86,000 people were injured in railroad 
accidents alone, and that nearly 10,000 were killed, 
and remember that this process is going on by day and 
by night, every week and every year, we begin to ap- 
preciate the risks which accompany both the labor 
and the pleasure-taking of our fellow-citizens and our- 
selves. If to the accidents on railroads are added all 
casualties connected with industrial pursuits and with 
pleasure-taking, the total would be enormously increased. 
The most important aspect of the case is that the majority 
of these perils are not inevitable. ‘They are caused by 
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human carelessness and the eagerness to do things and 
to get to places in the shortest possible time. Half of 
the deaths on the railways were of persons who were 
trespassing in known disobedience to orders. Many 
others were the result of overwork, of carelessness or 
undue economy. 


Means and Ends. 


We have often repeated our formula that the end for 
which the Church exists is to give human beings strength, 
comfort, and instruction. These are the ends of action. 
‘The means by which they are to be attained are many 
and diverse. All preaching is good which, proceeding 
from an honest heart, adapts the means to the attain- 
ment of these desirable ends. All worship is good which, 
conceived ‘‘in spirit and in truth,’ increases moral 
strength, gives spiritual aid and comfort, and clears the 
vision of the worshippers. It is not essential to the 
ends we seek that doctrine of any specific kind shall 
be taught, or that worship shotild be according to any 
established ritual. By the most unlike means the 
common ends of preaching, prayer, and praise may be 
attained. ‘The one indispensable condition must be the 
honest heart, a sincere purpose, and a longing to make 
everything conform to the spirit and the truth which are 
attributes of the Being who is the object of worship and 
the source of inspiration. 

But, as in the world of business it has become a com- 
monplace of critical observation that the money-maker 
often forgets the end he was working for in his interest 
in the means which he has employed, so it often happens 
in the Church. The dogma is worshipped, and that for 
which it was framed is forgotten. The worship is glori- 
fied, and the human needs it was to serve are put out 
of sight. Most of the unhappy and needless contro- 
versies of the past have come not out of differences of 
opinion concerning the real object for which the Church 
exists,—that is, the salvation of men from evil and its 
consequences, and the revelation to them of the beauty 
of the perfect life and that which tends to produce it. 
Beginning with the belief that each one has the in- 
fallible remedy for human woes and the only right theory 
of the perfect life, each warns those unlike himself away 
from the work in hand, and the battle begins. By and 
by, forgetting that which they set out to do, they con- 
tinue to wrangle over the means to be employed. And 
so the strife goes on. : 

But another mistake, very different in kind, is made 
when, having the right ends in view, one says, ‘‘No 
matter what means I employ, anything will do that 
produces the required effect.”” This results in two very 
unlike methods. ‘The one is to discard all thought about 
doctrine, worship, or modes of faith, and the other 
method is to take anything that will work, no matter 
whether it be true or false in itself. Whether it be a 
fiction outlived, a dead superstition, or a living truth, 
if it reaches the heart and minds of the people and does 
the work required, the end justifies the means. Now, 
both of these methods are far removed from the rational 
attention which a well-instructed person gives to the 
means of grace. The free soul in natural and unforced 
contact with truth and duty keeps the ends and means 
in hand together. First of all, the honest heart; 
second, the trained mind; third, the spiritual result. 
The most sound, beautiful, and enduring characters 
are formed by such joint action of all the faculties of 
mind and heart, working harmoniously together. 

Perhaps the most useless effort which the conscientious 
man can make in the pulpit is directed toward the prob- 
lem of maintaining his own self-respect, defending his 
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own opinions with due regard to logic and the evidences 
of history, and working out formulas of truth which 
are satisfactory to himself. The man in the light-house 
does not call attention to his own honesty, industry, 
or fidelity. He fills‘his lamps with oil, he cleans the 
lenses, he burnishes the metal work, and, at the proper 
time, lights the lamp which warns the mariner of peril 
or guides him happily on his way. When many workers 
of many kinds are intent upon the same great ends 
and bring to the task each an honest heart and the best 
he can offer in the form of personal effort, there will be 
little antagonism and no conflict between the workers. 
They will forget differences in their common agreements, 
and they will cease to criticise the outfit of those who 
are working with them and helping them to attain that 
which they have at heart. Theological controversy 
is almost invariably all the proof one needs that those 
who are engaged in it are not heartily working for the 
things which they profess to honor and desire. 

There have been temperance societies organized by 
men and women who never reformed a drunkard ; Sunday- 
‘schools carried on by people who had no love for little 
children; churches founded by those who would always 
pass by on the other side to escape the company of a 
sinner; peace movements have been advocated by those 
who had malice in their hearts, and righteousness is 
preached by those who ‘‘devour widows’ houses and for 
a pretence make long prayers.” | 

But it is not in these things only that the unfitness of 
means to ends appear. The same kind of inconsistency, 
artificiality, and disharmony of theory and _ practice 
runs through schools, colleges, business life, social affairs, 
and politics. The great problem of our time is how to get 
down to reality and make all the active powers of the 
people work harmoniously together for the attainment 
of the ends which we profess to honor and the objects 
which ought to claim all our attention. 


The Mellowness of Age. 


Age has few compensations in the world’s estimate. 
Many will say it has none. Like the waning moon, it is 
ever growing less, losing light and importance. It is a 
time of endurance, of patience, of tolerance and resig- 
nation. It is a time when every day takes away some 
feather by which the soul mounted and the energies were 
winged. z 

But there is one thing younger years have not which 
old age does sometimes possess to a beautiful degree,— 
mellowness, serenity, the soul sitting in the afternoon 
sunlight, content with the decrees of God. 

There is a garden of old age some are wise enough to 
cultivate. It is full of sober and quiet plots, not many 
gay ones; but this little garden of remembrance, of 
faith, hope, and trust, may yield an aftermath of precious 
sweets. It is well to work in this little garden each day, 
and, if we must pluck rue and rosemary, we may also 
perfume our lives with pansies and sweet-smelling memo- 
ries; for good and blessed memories are those that belong 
to age. Youth has less time to remember, but memory 
is one of the riches of the old. 

‘There need be no complaining, no discontent, no accu- 
sations against fate. For the mellowness of age cannot 
come where such things are. They cannot take root in 
the little garden of the soul, that small corner of experi- 
ence where we sit down with the angels, as in some old 
picture, and hear them making music. It is not well to 
give up active interests sooner than need be. How many 
old people have withered and decayed from feeling them- 
selves laid on the shelf where the busy world goes by and 
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they are weighed down by the sense of uselessness! 
But it is well to try and avoid a fussy, small activity 
that leads to nothing. 

Interior calm is beautiful. It is like the -windless 
evening when the warm sun brings out the fragrance of 
pine needles, the fields bask in a golden light, where a 
little crescent moon hangs low down in the west amid 
rosy vapors. Then the peace of God that passeth under- 
standing breathes over the world, and it is akin to the 
soul’s peace in a calm and trustful old age. The purple 
depths, warm and tender, tint all things in a soft haze. 
There is no harshness, no rough outlines. All is beau- 
tifully harmonized. 

Such is the evening of a good life. Ljife’s fruition, life’s 
ripeness, is preparing the way for that change which is, 
we believe, to translate this sweet evening into a fairer 
morning. ‘The two worlds come very close together. . 
The veil seems very thin, and the great mystery melts 
into something more than a dream. Spiritual facts grow 
brighter as we approach the inevitable journey,—the 
last of earth. This new emergence into the thoughts of 
God and the sense of his nearness is more than compen- 
sation for all that youth takes away. 

We see many old people who are really happy. They 
have the heart of a boy, of a girl, and a zest of life 
that years cannot dissipate. They are young, too, in 
their feelings and affections. The sweetness of family 
life grows more intense as more leisure for the family 
circle is experienced, so that in this regard old age has 
a rich store of blessing that could not be enjoyed in the 
burden and heat of the day. Even in this era of divorces 
and brief matrimonial contracts we occasionally see an 
aged pair celebrating their golden wedding. It is a 
touching and lovely sight, for it has in it something more 
than a half century of common life. It speaks of the 
‘fidelity that is not often reverenced now, of long adjust- 
ments, of forbearance, kindness, and the gentle spirit of 
compromise by which the rough places have been 
smoothed away, and this good life lived so long and 
faithfully becomes a beautiful dower, a precious asset 
that no worldly possession can equal. 

One of the happy gains of a fine old age is tolerance, 
or, if you will, sympathy, charity, the softening of harsh 
judgments, the loss of asperity and bitterness. A tender 
feeling for human nature comes into the heart, a softened 
and pitying sentiment, as a profounder acquaintance 
with the hidden springs of action modifies all asperity. 
It is the mellow time of life that takes away the gall and 
leaves the honey. This mellowness has something 
determinate. It is a result of the totality of life. It is 
a fine product that has been preparing through many 
years. It is the result of the ripening of character that 
bas eliminated all the crude elements, and the product 
is the saccharine of the soul. It is that quality that has 
strained out all unworthy by-products and has kept 
goodness, the large wisdom that looks before and after, 
and love, the great ruling principle commanding all others. 
To ripen thus like a beautiful fruit that can never know 
decay, because the consistency of the character holds all 
parts in a fine balance, makes age not endurable only, 
but blessed. There has been no waste in this life. All 
has been worked up into material that is to last. 

And then the day comes when preparation must be 
made for the last journey. There is nothing to pack, no 
bundle like Christian’s to carry, only tender and loving 
farewells and perfect trust and peace in God. These 
will go with us. They are all we need, for nothing can 
separate us from the divine life that may begin here as 
in an annex of the larger hope. And all we need to carry 
with us is the perfume of the little garden of the soul 
which will abide until we awake in God. 
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American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


Report from Hungary. 


Rev. N. JozAn, who is expected to represent the Uni- 
tarians of Hungary at the International Council meeting 
in September, sends to the secretary a valuable report 
of the year’s work in and around Budapest. The modest 
grant of $200 which the Association sent this year to 
Right Reverend Bishop Ferencz was used at Budapest. 
Mr. Joz4n first describes the transaction by which his 
society has this year come into full control of their build- 
ing. In 1889 the city gave them a lot upon which a 
contractor erected a large business and apartment block, 
having on its third story a church for the free use of the 
Unitarian scciety. At the end of fifty years the entire 
building was to come to the society. But the present 
arrangement is that the society takes full possession and 
management of it. Until 1936 there will be an interest 
charge of about $5,000 for them to meet annually. With 
wise management, however, the annual rental of the stores 
and apartments, which amounts to about $11,000, will 
meet this expense, as well as taxes, repairs, etc. 

Mr. Joz4n goes on to say: ‘‘Our fifty years’ captivity 
has then come to a speedy end. And, standing on our 
own premises, we enjoy the rights and privileges ofa 
great legacy and the pleasure of feeling quite at home 
in the old surrounding. 

‘“Apart from this, we have tried to bring the gospel 
nearer to the poor, and our missionaries in the eighth 
district of Budapest, with a divine service in the after- 
noon on every first Sunday in the month, bids fair to 
draw the working people of Szekler origin closer to our 
fold, room for the purposes of divine worship being let 
gratis by the municipality and school board of Budapest. 

“‘ Mission stations have also been started in the country. 
At Tiszabo, where a group of forty people had seceded 
from the Roman Catholic Church, the first instance in 
modern days of a conversion in numbers from that fold. 
Being affected by well-meant socialistic tendencies, our 
people of Tiszabo take very easily to our point of view, 
and enjoy the liberty of free thought as a new element of 
life. Visited twice in a year at Merotur, where a group 
of about a hundred people had seceded from the Calvinist 
Church, and propose to organize themselves into a con- 
gregation attached to Hodmezovasarhely. My colleague 
of the place visited them twice during last year, although 
he has many things to attend to on his own station. 
Rey. Barabas and Mr. Kovacs have accomplished a fine 
scheme for the maintenance of their congregation. A 
fine new school adjoins the new parsonage and teachers’ 
home, dedicated on the gth of September last to the 
cause of education and the preaching of the gospel, 
building of chapel being reserved to the present year. 
Besides, a landed property of sixty acres was bought by 
the congregation for a sum of forty thousand crowns, 
one-tenth of the said sum being generously offered by 
Mr. Kovacs, who is also to give brick, tiles, and lumber— 
nay, his soul as well—for the chapel in which he wishes 
to find sweet rest after the cares and troubles of this 
world. 

“Our district meeting at Fureszarmat, and canonical 
visitations to Devavanya, Meroberemy, Oroshaza, Pol- 
gardi, Hetes, Vilonya, etc., have borne out the fact that 
Unitarian preaching and organization have a solid ground 
in those parts and a fair field all round to spread the liberal 
ideas congenial to the spirit of modern times. School 
building at Fureszarmat reserved for the present year. 
At Oroshaza we hope to arrange for a Unitarian teacher 
to be appointed to the Hafe elementary school, whose 
duty it would as well be to give religious instruction to 
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our contingent of scholars and superintend the affairs of 
the church. 

“Religious instruction in Budapest as usual. Scholars 
number 121. Week-day lessons, 16. 

“Francis David Society acknowledged on all hands as 
a focus of interdenominational ainity and united good 
works for the cause of civil and religious liberty. Con- 
certs and lectures draw a very appreciative audience. 

“ Stopford Brooke’s sermon on ‘Christianity and Social 
Problems,’ translated by me and freely given away as a 
tract, has had a wide circulation among all classes and 
conditions of men. 

“Registry shows: 40 baptized, 10 couples married, 15 
buried, 9 converts (local). Membership at Budapest, 
2,570. Increase due chiefly to the transmigration of 
Szekler workmen, who occasionally stop here only to 
get enough to carry them to America. Groups of these 
far-away coreligionists in Plymouth, Cleveland, and 
Allegheny. I might perhaps visit them when I am in 
America in September next.” 

What are we of America going to do to preserve to 


the free faith these incoming bands of Unitarian day. 


laborers? 


Nominations. 


The Committee on Nominations, having counted the 
ballots returned to it, declares the following persons 
nominated for the offices named for the official year 
1907-08. 

(Signed) BENJAMIN A. GOODRIDGE, 
EDWIN J. LEwISs, Jr., 
Frep H. Nazro, 

GEORGE PEIRCE, 
GEORGE A. THAYER, 
Committee. 


President. 
Rev. SamuEL A. Exrot, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. 
FREDERIC A, DELANO, Chicago, Il. 
EBEN S. Draper, Hopedale, Mass. 
BERNARD A. GREEN, Washington, D.C. 
WaLLACcE HACKETT, Portsmouth, N.H. 
Tuomas M. Ossorng, Auburn, N.Y. 


Secretary. 
Rev. CHARLES E, St. Joun, Brookline, Mass. 


Assistant Secretary. 
GrEoRGE W. Fox, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, 
Francis H. Lincoun, Hingham, Mass. 


Directors from New England States. 


Mrs. J. RANDOLPH COOLIDGE, Jr., Boston, Mass. 
LESLIE C. CorNISH, Augusta, Me. 
ELEAZER B. Homer, Providence, R.1I. 

Henry M. Wi.iiaAms, Cambridge, Mass. 


Director from Middle and Southern States. 
Rev. Joun P. ForseEs, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Director from Western States and Pacific Coast. 
CHARLES A. Murpock, San Francisco, Cal. 


Nominating Committee for 1908. 
Representing New England :— 


Mrs. IsABELLA W. T. CLARK, Boston, Mass, 
Joun H. Epwarps, Waverley, Mass. 


Representing outside of New England :— 


Rev. Henry W. Foote, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Rey. Ciirton M. Gray, Charleston, S.C 
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Anniversary Reception. 


The reception at the Somerset on Monday evening, 
the 2oth, will be informal. It will bring together a large 
number of ministers, delegates, and friends at the begin- 
ning of a promising week. 

_At Bulfinch Place Church luncheon will be served each 
day, to provide for distant ministers and delegates and 
to promote acquaintance. Luncheon tickets should be 
secured at the desk in Room 3, 25 Beacon Street, at the 
time of registration. 

The ladies of the King’s Chapel Club, at their rooms, 
67 Beacon Street (corner Charles Street), by serving 
“‘tea’’. each day from four o’clock to six, will provide two 
hours of rest and refreshment. Delegates and their 
friends attending afternoon meetings at the Back Bay 
churches may find it pleasant at the close to cross the 
Public Garden, and enjoy this hospitality of the King’s 
Chapel Club. These rooms are also within easy reach of 
the Unitarian building. Delegates who wish to remain in 
town for the evening meetings will appreciate this kindly 
provision for their comfort. 

Many homes will invite guests, and the usual cordial 
entertainment is assured. 

Room 3, at the American Unitarian Association Build- 
ing, will be opened from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. for the comfort 
and convenience of delegates. Registration upon arrival, 
giving the address for the week, is important. Letters 
and telegrams sent to 25 Beacon Strect will be forwarded. 


For the Hospitality Committee, 
CLARA B. BEATLEY, Secretary. 


Current Copics, 


THE progress of Gen. Kuroki, whose name is perhaps 
most prominently associated with Japan’s victories in 
Manchuria, through the East in the past week has been 
a notable succession of triumphs. After his public 
reception at Pittsburg, on May 8, the distinguished 
Japanese soldier was a guest at the White House on 
May 11. On Monday, at Jamestown, Gen. Kuroki 
was the central figure at the naval review at Hampton 
Roads, and on the following day he was entertained at 
dinner by Gen. Frederick Dent Grant, commander of 
the Department of the East. His programme for the 
rest of the present week included public or semi-public 
demonstrations in New York City and at the Military 
Academy at West Point. At every public appearance 
the victor of Manchuria was greeted with notable ex- 
pressions of popular enthusiasm. 
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PuBLIc. opinion in Great Britain and Ireland has been 
sharply divided by the measure of home rule provided 
for Ireland in the bill which was introduced in the House 
of Commons on May 7, providing for the establishment 
of an Irish Council. This body, under the provisions of 
the bill, is to be a representative administrative council, 
consisting of 82 elected and 24 nominated members. 
This body would exercise control over the local govern- 
ment board, department of agriculture, congested districts 
boards, commissioners of public works, national education 
and intermediate education, inspectors of reformatory 
and industrial schools, and the registrar-general. The 
measure does not affect the status of the constabulary, 
which would remain under the control of the crown even 
if the bill should be passed by both branches of Parlia- 
ment and should become a law. 
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ONE phase of the opposition to the principle of home 
rule, as outlined by Mr. Birrell, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, in his Irish Council Bill, was expressed by Mr. 
Balfour, the opposition leader, who characterized the 
proposed legislation as ‘‘grossly unfair,’ inasmuch as 
the Irish members of Parliament under its provisions 
would still be able to interfere in English and Scotch 
affairs, while the House of Commons would be unable 
to exert any influence upon any of the corresponding 
Irish business that would be transferred to the newcouncil. 
John Redmond, speaking for his Irish colleagues, did not 
regard the government scheme as satisfactory, and em- 
phasized the demand of the Nationalists for home rule 
pure and simple after ‘‘the admitted failure of a century 
of British government of Ireland.’ Irish leaders in 
America are disposed to regard the Irish Council as an 
expedient wofully short of what they regard as the rights 
of Ireland. 
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THE succession to the Spanish crown was lost to Prince 
Charles of Bourbon on May 10, when an heir was born 
to King Alfonso XIII. of Spain and Queen Victoria, a 
niece of King Albert Edward VII. of England. The 
event was greeted throughout Spain, and especially in 
Madrid, with a demonstration of popular enthusiasm 
that spoke well for the popularity of the young Spanish 
king, and augured auspiciously for the permanency 
of the dynasty. Recent despatches from Madrid con- 
veyed the information that the health of King Alfonso 
was menaced by a grave disease, which was surmised 
to be tuberculosis. Although the current rumors evoked 
a specific denial, there has been a general feeling in Spain 
that the continued tranquillity of the country required 
a successor to the throne in direct line. This political 
requirement was met by the interesting event in the palace 
at Madrid on last Friday. 


A FRESH indication of the aspirations of Japan to a 
tecognized standing as a great world power is furnished 
by the efforts of the Japanese government to establish 
an embassy at Constantinople, with which capitol Tokyo 
has heretofore had no relations. The Japanese nego- 
tiators have encountered a difficulty, however, in the 
unwillingness of the Ottoman Empire to grant to Japan 
the supervision of certain schools, missions, and consular 
courts which is conceded to other great powers under 
the provisions of the ‘“‘Capitulations.’’ It is believed 
that Prince Fushimi, a kinsman of the mikado, will 
soon pay a visit to the sultan in an effort to overcome 
Turkish susceptibilities. Japan’s desire for a rating as 
a first-class power at the Ottoman capital is easily ex- 
plained when the weight of Russian influence at Con- 
stantinople is remembered. 


Brevities. 


Who will not welcome a new magazine edited by 
Uncle Remus? 


In native Hindu papers the proof-reading leaves some- 
thing to be desired. In one recent number we found 
a native title spelled Nabob, Nabab, Nawab. 


A correspondent writes, ‘‘It seems to constitute a 
‘Jarger liberalism,’ as some people name it, to hold Unita-. 
rians views, but denounce Unitarians as lacking in piety.” 


There is nothing in the words “mass,” “‘priest,”’ 
“Catholic,’’ which need offend any one or cattse a pro- 
test, were it not for the meanings that have been attached 
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to them by usage and association. By chance the 
“pulpit” did not acquire any narrow symbolic meaning 
and is used by preachers in all churches. 


We hear much about pedigrees in these days, when 
everybody is hunting up his ancestors. But what chance 
have we to make a record compared with the ‘‘holy duke” 
Yen, who is a descendant of Confucius in the seventy- 
sixth generation ? 


Emissaries from Europe and the older world beyond 
are coming, and will come, in increasing numbers to excite 
our sympathy and ask for our aid and comfort. Some 
of them will be traitors, some of them men and women 
who have suffered for conscience’ sake, some of them 
deceivers, and some even assassins. It is just as impor- 
tant not to entertain devils unawares as it is to make 
sure that we do not reject angels who seek our fellowship. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Little Portland Street Chapel. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

One of the joys of being the minister at Dr. Martin- 
eau’s old chapel in Little Portland Street is that during 
the summer we give a welcome to American visitors, but 
I am constantly being told that it is very difficult to find 
the street. In reality, it is easy to find, if people go the 
right way about it. ‘The first thing to do is to go to Ox- 
ford Circus, which is the ‘‘hub” of London. ‘Then turn 
into Great Portland Street (close to the circus), and then 
between numbers 38 and 4o there is the little street. 


J. Pace Hopps. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Ministerial Pensions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 
Let us prophesy success for the new pension society. 
Because two similar attempts have failed does not make 
it certain that theirs will. They propose to work both 
methods, first to give an outlet for the ministers’ own 
generous appreciation of the work of the older men, and 
ultimately to make provision for themselves,—for all. 
They have zeal, persistence, business level-headedness to 
put into their work, and, above all, faith in its success. 
And what the ministers begin in this matter there is 
no doubt the Church will complete. w. 


About Ministers’ Pensions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I wish very heartily to recognize the kindly feeling on 
the part of those who are moving for pensions in behalf 
of the ministers. Before, however, we commit ourselves 
to any definite action, it seems highly desirable that we 
should consider the whole subject very carefully, and 
weigh certain objections, that may not at first be ap- 
parent, touching the wisdom of the scheme. 

In the first place, I suspect that few people realize 
how generous the provision is already made by our 
Society for Ministerial Relief for the elderly ministers. 
This society is now awarding pensions to twenty-two 
ministers. All but three of these have $300 a year or 
upwards. Six.of them are given $500 a year. ‘This 
provision is made to men-who have passed sixty years 
of age. The fund in round numbers amounts to about 
$200,000. I do not know of any denomination which 
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makes more generous provision for its elderly ministers 
than this. Moreover, there is a fund recently established 
in the hands of the Unitarian Association, amounting to 
about one hundred thousand dollars, the income of which 
may be distributed according to the good judgment of 
the officers of the Association. 

I do not say that these funds are altogether sufficient 
to meet deserving cases of need. But every one ought to 
know how considerable a provision is now made for our 
ministers before further effort is made to increase it. 
The people in our churches especially ought to know this 
before they are asked, with all the pressing claims con- 
stantly arising, to make contributions for a pension fund. 

I am aware that there is a curious prejudice among 
some of our ministers about accepting aid from these 
funds. I submit that such feeling is quite needless. 
It would surely be difficult to show what possible shadow 
of disgrace there can be in accepting aid derived from 
the kindly gifts of good friends of the ministers under 
the express desire to relieve them from want in the period 
of old age. Personally, I should as soon feel reluctance 
at receiving my salary, to which in some cases I fear 
that people of smaller income than my own make con- 
tribution, as to suffer any pang in accepting a pension 
from one of our funds mostly given by wealthy people. 

It is felt by some that, unless a pension is offered to 
every one, irrespective of need, there must be a taint of 
mendicancy in the acceptance of it. To say this throws 
a very heavy and needless burden upon the people of 
our churches. We thereby practically say to them, 
You must not only make provision to meet the real needs 
of our older ministers, but, in order to save our feelings, 
you must add to the income of those who are already 
comfortably provided for. ‘This, I estimate, would require 
a pension fund at least twice as large as that which we 
need for meeting all real necessities. Where is this fund 
coming from? From gifts solicited from our churches, 
precisely like the gifts which have established our present 
funds. If there is any mendicancy involved in making 
provision for ministers, an idea against which I protest, 
it is now proposed to extend it to all our older men, 
whether they need or not! This seems to me sheer waste, 
and I cannot believe that, if our people understand the 
situation, they will contribute to increase the income of 
men who already have enough of their own. The fact 
is, only the spirit of mendicancy can make us mendicants. 

_As regards a general pension scheme, the question at 
once arises, why it should be confined to the limited class 
of Unitarian ministers. Why should ministers, indeed, 
be safeguarded in advance of other professional men, or, 
rather, of all men who labor, from the risks and con- 
tingencies to which men generally are subject? Of 
course, it is possible that society will some day provide 
a moderate pension for all aged people. This isa question 
far ahead of us at present, and complicated with very 
difficult considerations. But I confess that, in view of 
the great rule of disinterested service to which ministers 
are especially committed, I cannot take kindly to any 
attempt on our part to get a provision for ourselves which 
is not given as yet to the great mass of men. It is not 
our business as ministers to be seeking to get advantage 
for ourselves. Our business is to do our best possible 
work for our respective communities, and to trust for 
the rest. I believe that. as a rule, our group of churches 
takes very considerate care of us, and generously pro- 
portioned to the work which we dos 

It is sometimes said that our young men will not enter 
the ministry unless they are better guaranteed against the 
possibilities of poverty and suffering in their old age. 
Can any youth be wanted in the services of our churches 
who is so fearful about himself as to raise the question 
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what will becomne of him in his old age? A man enters 
this profession because he has a sight of certain ideals, 
and because certain great qualities—faith, hope, and love 
—imove him. If he sees the opportunities of the ministry, 
this kind of man does not stay out of it for any reasons 
of fear. 

As regards some such plan as Mr. Kent has suggested ,— 
namely, that the ministers establish among themselves 
a sort of insurance society, providing for the exigencies of 
old age by an annual payment based on the amount of 
their salaries,—I wish, in the spirit of good fellowship, to 
try to help in whatever may on the whole approve itself. 
But the appeal would come to my sympathy as truly as 
when I contribute for the Associated Charities. The 
scheme would not be strictly a business proposition, like 
ordinary insurance. I suspect also serious difficulties in 
working out details. Again, I hardly see why Unitarian 
ministers should make a class by themselves for this kind 
of insurance. Moreover, I think that the success of the 
plan would largely depend upon the good will of all min- 
isters who were able to get on without the help of the 
pension in turning over the provision made for them to 
the aid of their less able brethren. Would it not be 
pathetic to see a neighbor struggling along with his paltry 
annuity of $100, when this sum could easily be doubled 
in case the well-to-do ministers declined to receive any- 


thing? It is obvious, as has been suggested in the col- 


umns of the Register, that the collection of moneys from 
the body of our ministers would require a good deal of 
detailed book-keeping and expense. Moreover, many 
men would be continually hampered in the payment of 
their dues, sometimes by sickness and again by want of 
employment. ‘he fact is that the most distressing cases 
of need that arise among us come not in the case of elderly 
men with a long record for usefulness, but with men in 
middle life, quite often with men who have served our 
churches but a short time, sometimes again with men who 
appear to have made a mistake in choosing the ministry 
as a profession. How best to help in cases of this sort 
is a problem that taxes our intelligence as well as our 
sympathy. I do not remember seeing any pension plan 
which promises to remove the burden of these more diffi- 
cult cases. CHARLES F. DOLE. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


We and our Garden. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


A home without a garden is almost as bad as a home 
without love. It is the place where sentiment lifts the 
mere art of making a living into a poem. ‘The relation 
of childhood to gardens should be as dutiful as beautiful. 
Some one, speaking of his childhood, says that he cannot 
remember anything but the summer days that he spent 
there. ‘‘I have no remembrance of rain or cold or 
winter or leafless trees: my recollections are all of flowers 
and roses, and trees in leaf, and hours spent in a garden.”’ 
This is not so curious as if he had recollected chiefly the 
opposite. Beauty and love are far more weighty, 
definite, and impressive than the disagreeable, so long 
as we are in health. ‘The latter indicates mostly the 
absence of something—a mere negation. Think how 
many negations it would take to weigh as much as a 
single rose, or a full-blossomed rose-bush, with its crimson 
miracles. One Madonna lily is able to rub out the 
miseries of months. It does not seem to be a faculty 
for ‘‘remembering sunlight and forgetting shadows,” 
so much as the fact that the shadows are shadows: 
they do not impress themselves. They simply make us 
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shiver, while the sunlight shakes up our atoms and 
warms us clear through. 

Did you ever go out into your fresh-made garden 
during a warm shower? ‘The most complete and delicious 
affair you ever experienced, and the odors are inde- 
scribable! But bend down close to the ground, and 
keep very still. You will have a sensation of a slight 
movement everywhere that is not due to the raindrops. 
If you will be very still, you will discover that it is the 
earthworms coming out to dine on the moistened bits 
of old grass. They are everywhere. Overhead the 
bees are on a drive homeward, head over heels. It seems 
to be a race, if not quite a frolic. ‘There is a deal of fun 
in the insect world. The hens are running just as earn- 
estly barnward. Curious, wobbly things they are, when 
in a hurry. Feed them well at the barn, three times a 
day, and their presence in a garden will only be useful. 
Treat them companionably: talk to them as if they 
knew something and had consciences. At least have 
a few trained hens. 

I like collie dogs, not only because they are delight- 
fully human, but because they can go through a garden 
and do no harm. Last summer Foxie had a litter of 
six, and they went on many a mad race through the 
grounds, yet, in some mysterious way, broke nothing. 
Never did they fail, by delicate instinct, to make just 
the turn or leap that saved the flower. 

_ By all means have partners in gardening. Milton 
assures us that Adam was wretched in Eden until Eve 
was created; it must be allowed that he was not entirely 
happy after that event. The partnership that I mean 
is the plan of dividing your garden among the different 
members of your family. Give each one of your chil- 
dren a chance to experiment, to try something, and to 


‘work out his peculiar characteristics in his own corner. 


Let him Burbank your vegetables and flowers, or some 
of them. ‘There is danger that too many of these young- 
sters will go off after machinery unless got into intimacy 
with nature. Our schools are doing not a little mischief 
by demanding our boys and girls during gardening time. 
I am not sure that they are always doing better by the 
lads and lassies than we can do with them at home. 
We must have school gardens and garden schools, and 
even that will be only a part compensation. In my 
own family my wife takes the bees,—a very important 
part of the garden. -I do not think that she would do 
anything notable with marigolds and pansies, or with 
grapes and morning-glories, but the bees will do what 
she cannot. They are great gardeners, and know all 
about the vegetables, the fruits, and the flowers. Gladys 
takes the sweet peas, nasturtiums, roses, lilies, and all 
the rest of that esthetic department, while Harry has 
the small fruits, and Phil the grapes and the orchard. 
Each one of them has a chance not only to cultivate, 
but to experiment. And yet, why not let in an out- 
sider—let him have a bed of his own—go to school, 
learning the deep truths of life and plant-lore at the same 
time. There is salvation in a good garden for many an 
urchin who aches for something that puts hands, head, 
heart, into partnership. Still more do I think that our 
girls lack nothing else more than a chance to work in 
the garden. Let nature paint their cheeks and brown 
their skins, until they learn to come bounding across 
the lawn with a grace more beautiful than that of any 
wild creature. The great disgrace of America is the 
girl made by school life. She is thin, nervous, and un- 
fitted for the healthy discharge of the functions of life, 
the duties of maternity and society. 

I do not wonder that our fathers patiently spaded 
their gardens. It was a terrible task, but it was the 
esthetic feature of New England life. It bent their 
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spines, but it gave them a chance at evening to sit on 
the stoop or on the offset of turf, and enjoy what they 
had accomplished. These gardens always had a broad 
alley through the middle, and there were side alleys with 
numerous cross walks. The places for onions and beets 
and other vegetables were not just rows, cultivated by 
a horse, but were neat beds, beds well made up, and 
fringed with nasturtiums or pinks, and up and down 
the broad alley, which was four feet wide, there were 
plants of sage and summer savory and fennel, or possibly 
nasturtiums made a double row, all the way through the 
garden, to be picked for pickles once a day by the 
urchin who seriously lacked an appreciative sense of the 
task. Bordering all this pleasance, to the right was a 
row of. quince-trees, or perhaps a whole quince garden, 
with gooseberries and currant bushes alternating. Holly- 
hocks stood all along the street, and sunflowers made 
happy shadows at the foot of the garden. That was a 
garden worth the backache that it cost. I remember 
still that there were fish worms to be found in one corner, 
where the mints grew, in a spot that was not well drained. 
I do not know that my father had ever read Scott’s Poems, 
and I am sure that ‘‘Maud’”’ had not then been written; 
but here every year he wrote his own living poem in the 
soil. However, this is a fast age, and the new garden 
must not make so much work. It must be confessed 
that with new tools and new ways we are getting larger 
crops of improved sorts; but, as for the beauty of it, I 
think our fathers and mothers had the advantage. 

I have a friend who has a genius for odd gardening. 
He owns an old pasture, and in it there are several hun- 
dred stumps, most of them hollow. These he has filled 
with dirt, and in this has set his pinks, his roses, his 
asters, and his poppies. Honeysuckles run out of others. 
In one corner there is a strawberry garden, and near by 
a raspberry garden, all in stumps. But between the 
stumps it is a cornfield. A double row of hollyhocks 
borders the whole field. I hold that he has not lost 
time in doing all this, nor wasted energy. Beauty is to 
the hand like ozone to the body or like oats for horses. 
We are fed by it, and stimulated, so that we can bear 
labor lightly. ‘‘It is not a task to plough among my 
stumps,” says my neighbor, ‘‘and hoeing is like singing; 
for all the time I see the garden, and my hands laugh.” 
The beautiful pays. No prison task is harder than that 
we set ourselves when we make our work ugly and 
dirty. 

Our gardens are not only full of weeds that have been 
Burbanked into useful plants or flowers, but it is to our 
gardens that we must look for the origin of most of the 
weeds that infest our fields. Nature has a passion for 
adopting children. The hawk weed first came in our 
mothers’ gardens: it is now a nuisance over thousands 
of acres, hardly to be defined by the English language. 
The moneywort which has rooted out and ruined so 
many lawns, and even meadows, was brought into New 
York State, if I am not mistaken, by Asa Gray. He 
thought it to be a good thing for our slippery banks of 
clay, to hold the soil in place. It certainly serves that 
conservative purpose now and then, but is one of the 
most ineradicable nuisances that a civilized country was 
ever compelled to endure. On the other hand, I found 
in Florida the beautiful Drummond phlox, wherever 
the pines had been cut away,—under the orange-trees, 
along the lake edges, and in the orchards of persimmons 
and plums,—everywhere opening its round eyes, with 
a queer interrogative, like a lost child, seeming to say, 
Where am I, and where did I come from? Where are 
the winters that I used to know, and where are the banks 
of snow? It multiplies with immense versatility, and 
is peculiarly welcome because it covers sandy knolls. 
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Pick it all that you will, it is always delicate, always 
refined, and always companionable. In our Northern 
fields I have sometimes seen the potentilla nearly as 
pretty, and wild strawberries along the roadsides, even 
more beautiful. 

Ciinton, N.J. 


Liberal Religion as a World Movement. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


IV. Tue Story OF UNITARIANISM IN POLAND. 


The history of the Unitarian movement in Poland is a 
tragedy. At the close of the sixteenth century liberal 
religion seemed to have brighter prospects before it in 
Poland than anywhere else in Europe. Not only had 
the principles of the Protestant Reformation been widely 
accepted by the Polish people, particularly the nobility, 
but radical, essentially Unitarian, views were spreading 
and taking root in many very influential quarters. Thus 
the prospect seemed to be, not only that Poland would 
become a powerful Protestant kingdom, but that its 
Protestantism would be of the most advanced and liberal 
character. It is the story of the bitter and tragic failure 


of this prospect, and the causes of the same, that I am. 


to endeavor in a few words to sketch in the present paper. 

There is now no kingdom of Poland. Somewhat more 
than a hundred years ago, by a series of wars and inter- 
national crimes that form one of the darkest chapters in 
the history of Europe, the kingdom was cut in pieces, and 
the bleeding fragments given to Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, the lion’s share falling to Russia. Ever since 
that time the Pole has been ‘‘a man without a country.” 

How much this dismemberment and destruction of 
Poland meant is seen when we bear in mind that the 
kingdom had been in existence nine hundred years, and 
was one of the leading nations of Europe, having had in 
the sixteenth century—the time of its greatest prosperity 
—a territory stretching on the east to within one hundred 
and fifty miles of Moscow, on the west to within ninety 
miles of Berlin, on the north to the Baltic, and on the 
south almost to the Black Sea, and containing an area of 
370,000 square miles, one-third larger than the present 
German empire. The capital of the kingdom, Warsaw, 
was called the ‘‘Paris of the East.” 

Poland became Christian in the tenth century. By the 
fourteenth century it was paying much attention to edu- 
cation, and had enacted laws granting a greater degree 
of religious toleration than was allowed elsewhere in 
Hurope, as a result of which it attracted great numbers 
of Jews who were persecuted in nearly every other 
European country, and of Waldenses who were driven 
by persecution from Italy and Southern France. In 
1488 a printing-press was set up in Cracow, which soon 
exerted a wide influence for enlightenment and the lib- 
eration of thought. A little later the University of 
Cracow gave to the world the great Copernicus, the father 
of modern astronomy. Z 

I said that by the close of the sixteenth.century there 
was a strong liberal religious movement in Poland. The 
sources from which it came were perhaps six :— 

1. The Waldensian refugees of the fourteenth century 
brought Protestant principles into the country two 
centuries before Luther. . 

2. A century later the powerful Protestant movement 
in the neighboring country of Bohemia, led by John Huss 
and Jerome of Prague, awakened great interest among 
the Polish people. 

3. When Luther began his work in Germany at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, his words, taken up 
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by ‘thé fast-multiplying printing-presses of Europe and 
carried as on wings to all lands, were of course brought 
speedily to Poland, where they were eagerly welcomed, 
and proved fruitful seed, falling into well-prepared soil. 
_»4. From Zwingli and Calvin, too, in Switzerland came 
influences -almost as strong as from Luther; for the 
writings of these reformers were circulated widely,%and 
wherever they went were little if any less effective than 
those of the great German leader in kindling discontent 
with Rome anda desire for religious reform. 

' 5. All the influences thus far mentioned tended to 
carry the Polish people no farther away from the Catholic 
Church than orthodox Protestantism. But other in- 
fluences were operating of a more radical character, some 
originating» at home and some coming from abroad. 
Before the middle of the sixteenth century many persons 
in different. parts of Poland, seemingly as a result of their 
own thinking, had arrived at heretical opinions on bap- 
tism and the Trinity. In the year 1546 an association 
was formed in Cracow for religious study and discussion, 
which developed great freedom of opinion and dissatis- 
faction with several of the leading doctrines of Luther 
and Calvin: By 1565 we find in existence a society of 
‘Polish Brethren,’ avowedly anti-Trinitarian in belief, 
already having synods, forty-seven ministers, schools, 
and a complete ecclesiastical organization. Connected 
with them were no fewer than ‘‘eighteen eminent noble- 
men.” 

6. But the strongest influence tending toward Uni- 
tarianism seems to have come through Italian refugees. 
In our study of Switzerland we found many religious 
refugees from Italy seeking safety in the Swiss cities, 
and there sowing seeds of liberal religious thought. 
Others passed beyond Switzerland into Poland, where 
their influence appears to have been equally liberalizing. 
Among these were Lelius Socinus, belonging to a very 
distinguished family, G. V. Gentilis, later put to death 
in Switzerland, Biandrata, a distinguished physician 
and writer, and, most important of all, Faustus Socinus 
(nephew of Lelius Socinus), from whom comes the name 
‘‘Socinian,’’ long applied to his followers. 
~The younger Socinus spent the last twenty-five years 
of his life in Poland. His teaching was Unitarianism, 
though of a rather undeveloped and crude kind; but he 
was a thinker and writer of marked ability, and his in- 
fluence was great. The progress of the Unitarian cause 
was remarkable. Churches multiplied with great ra- 
pidity. Many nobles and men of the highest rank es- 
poused the new faith. The Socinians (Unitarians) soon 
became ‘‘a numerous and powerful body, distinguished 
by the rank of their adherents, the ability and learning of 
their scholars, the excellence of their schools, and the 
superiority and wide circulation of their theological 
literature.” The city of Racow, or Racovia, became 
their theological centre. Here printing-presses were 
established and a university founded, both of which 
obtained a wide celebrity. It was here that the famous 
Racovian Catechism was published in 1605, a document 
of some importance in the history of Unitarian thought. 
Everything indicated that the influence of Unitarianism 
in Poland was to be powerful, beneficent, and permanent. 
~ But now the elements of tragedy begin to appear. The 
forces of superstition and reaction join hands with those 
of ecclesiastical tyranny, and within three-quarters of 
a century all these prospects are blighted, and a move- 
ment which promised so much for the intellectual and 
political, as well as for the moral and religious, life of 
the nation is utterly crushed out. 

“For seventy-nine years, from 1507 to 1586, under 
three broad-minded kings there was religious toleration. 
During this favored period nearly all the religious progress 
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that I have indicated took place. Then catne a succession 
of either weak or bad kings, all of them! subservient to 
the influence of the Jesuits. If the Protestants had been 
united, they would have been more than a match for their 
foes. Indeed, everything indicates that, if they had been 
wise and courageous as well as united, they might have 
secured the election of Protestant kings ’(for the monarchy 
was elective), and_made Poland a great, permanently 
Protestant power, to the inestimable advantage not only 
of the nation, but of Europe. But the Protestants were 
not united, and the Catholics were. Naturally the first 
to suffer were the Unitarians. Indeed, to their persecu- 
tion the orthodox Protestants were quite willing to assent. 

The persecution began before the death of Socinus. 
That great leader, widely honored though he was, was 
dragged, an old man, half naked, from a sick bed, by a 
mob under Jesuit influence, and threatened with death 
unless he would disavow his Unitarian faith. His books 
and papers were burned in the market-place. With a 
drawn sword over him he was commanded to recant. 
Did he obey? ‘‘I retract nothing,’ he replied. He was 
rescued, but what had happened was an index of what 
was to follow. The situation of the Unitarians became 
more and more difficult and dangerous. In 1627 their 
church and school at Lublin, a place next in importance 
after Racow, were destroyed. Eleven years later every- 
thing they had at Racow—church, university, schools, 
printing-presses—suffered the same fate. So the per- 
secution went on. 

The final, crushing blow fell in 1658 when the Polish 
Diet, at the instigation of the Jesuits, decreed that all 
Unitarians must quit the kingdom within two years; and 
it was made a crime punishable with death to profess 
their doctrines or to give any of them aid or succor. A 
few remained in the country in miserable concealment, 
hunted from place to place. A few renounced their 
faith. Many died from their sufferings. The majority 
fled to whatever land offered them any hope of refuge. 
Thus the Unitarian Church in Poland, one of the bravest, 
most intelligent, and in every way most valuable elements 
in the nation’s life, was wiped out of existence. 

It was a terrible tragedy for the Unitarian cause. 
Was it a less terrible tragedy for Poland? The world 
agrees that the expulsion of the Moors and the Jews and 
the crushing of intelligence and independence of thought 
by the Inquisition go far to explain the decadence of 
Spain. Does the driving out of the Unitarians, the 
most intelligent and progressive minds of the nation, have 
no connection with that decadence of Poland which, one 
hundred and thirty-four years later, ended in her dis- 
memberment and destruction ? 

“The mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small; 

Though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness grinds 

Heal 

HartTForpD, CONN. 


Spiritual Life. 


The world has no room for cowards. We must all be 
ready somehow to toil, to suffer, to die. And yours is 
not the less noble because no drum beats before you when 
you go out into your daily battlefields, and no crowds 
shout about your coming when you return from your 
daily victory or defeat.—-Robert Louis Stevenson. 


& 


He who believes in eternal justice cannot be beaten 
in life. He may be stung; he may be half dead with 
the wounds of life, stricken of heart in the lonely desert; 
but he is sure to start into energy the moment he sees 
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the fresh sunlight or the breeze of the new impulse, such 
impulse as God sends a man who clings to him by faite 


Stopford A. Brooke. 
& 


The father and mother of an unnoticed family, who, 
in their seclusion, awaken the mind of one child to the 
idea and love of perfect goodness, who awaken in him a 
strength of will to repel all temptation, and who send 
him out prepared to profit by the conflicts of life, sur- 
pass in influence a Napoleon breaking the world to his 
sway.—W. E. Channing. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Religious Use of Common Sense. 


BY REV. JOHN M. WILSON. 


Until the day break, and the shadows flee away.—SONG OF 
SONGS ii. 17. 


These poetic words give one aspect of common sense,— 
that is, that confidence in the recurrence of natural things 
which is instinctive in every mind. Unless we philoso- 
phize and dream too much, we never question the stability 
and trustworthiness of the movements of the sun and the 
stars. We are certain that day shall follow night, that 
the sun shall rise and set, that the moon shall wax and 
wane. We have not become certain of these things 
through reflection and painful thought. If we were to 
ask ourselves why we believe in the orderliness of the 
natural world and: its movements, we could only answer 
that we somehow believe because it is natural and easy 
to believe so. This is common sense that guides most 
men in their conduct of life. There is, to be sure, scientific 
basis in nature and in thought for the conclusions of 
common sense which most men follow, but we seldom 
think of these underlying reasons and simply rest in the 
instinct that makes it easier to trust the world than to 
doubt it. This book from which our text comes is a noble 
instance of common sense applied to marriage and love. 
This whole book of the Song of Songs has been quite 
misunderstood until modern criticism reinterpreted it 
into a song that celebrates the triumph of true love 
over the fascinations of the palace and the harem. ‘The 
story is no longer a mystic one of the love of Christ for 
the Church as the old translators thought. It is a 
dramatic poem, representing a beautiful peasant girl 
brought to the court of Solomon to be added to the 
concubines of the royal seraglio. She has, however, a 
lover in the little village from which she has been enticed. 
The poem is a series of dialogues between the women of 
the harem and the heroine, who extols her lover and the 
joy of simple faithfulness, while they try to make her 
esteem the privileges of the degraded though royal con- 
nection. The book is not worthily translated in the 
King James version, and the headings of the chapters are 
almost ludicrously out of place. In the revised version 
and some other translations the meaning is plainer, and 
the book becomes a song of innocent human love pre- 
serving itself in the face of the splendor of Solomon’s 
seraglio. The peasant girl finds herself restored at 
length to the lover she longed for. It is a beautiful poem 
rightly understood, and pleases all who believe in the 
sanctities of love and home. Now I say this girl’s fixity 
of heart amid the allurements of the royal court is a 
noble example of common sense. She did not reason on 
the superiority of real love to the shame that haunted 
an Oriental palace. She simply trusted the natural 
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human instinct that told her the love she had was better 
than anything that money, or fine raiment, or marble 
baths, or retinues of servants could bring her. We 
know she was right, because we have the same instinct 
of common sense. ‘To carry this trust in the regularity 
and order of the world over into the moral and social 
relations of life becomes a kind of saving grace. To 
trust our human instinct of right and justice will often 
save us from a bad passage in our careers. Long before 
there was any science of astronomy men lived and en- 
joyed the world, so before there were moral philosophies 
there were good men, just and faithful, who knew right 
because they trusted the instincts of kindliness and 
humanity. Principles and theories come out of life and 
action, and are not the causes of life and action. If 
men were to wait upon perfect knowledge before acting, 
there would have been no history of man. I wish, 
therefore, in a simple way to point out how trusting 
our better human instincts which make up what we call 
common sense will do for us what we expect only from 
principles and theories. 

The soul, like the earth, has its weather atmospheric 
changes and disturbances. It has its mists, clouds, 
storms, winds, blizzards, shadows, dark days, and a 
fair proportion of clear sky and bracing air. How shall 
it live among all these changes? By trusting the instinct, 
the common sense, that tells it in Richter’s words, ‘‘The 
blue sky is larger than every cloud in it, and more lasting 
also.”” Here is a commonplace that can help sore hearts 
and clouded brains. The clouds and gloom that often rise 
over the spirit of man are atmospheric, caused by the 
heats and chills of the spiritual life, by the condition of 
the body,—weariness, nerve exhaustion, and emotional 
strain. When the clouds are thick, we need to think of 
the blue sky which is greater and more lasting than the 
flecks of gray and black that shadow our thought. The 
blue sky of life is the Eternal Spirit, out of which shine 
the lamps of God to lighten the way; and, when we 
cannot see the lamps nor the sky, then we must trust the 
common sense that assures us that the sky and its lights 
are there. When misfortune or despair or weariness 
make twilight in us, we should still wait in confidence 
“‘until the day break, and the shadows flee away.”’ 

Look, then, at some religious uses of this humble 
instinct of common sense. ‘Take unbelief, for example, 
that so often invades the sanctuary of the mind. Asa 
matter of fact, it is really harder to disbelieve the funda- 
mental things of the religious life than to believe them. 
The disbelief is the artificial product, faith is natural and 
simple. Laying aside the unimportant matters of dogma 
and ritual, thoughtful men are more inclined to believe 
than to doubt the being of God, the authority of duty, 
and the expectation of a future life. Yet doubt does 
rush in upon us at times, when we are in an exacting 
mood, and require that all our questions shall be solved. 
It is here common sense helps, by reminding us that, 
were all our questions answered, the fulness and richness 
of our life would vanish. It assures us that, though our 
questions are not answered, still they are answerable, 
and that out of the blue sky of God are coming in every 
generation better meanings and understandings of life 
and destiny. That is all we need to know, that our 
questions may be answered, our doubts solved, our riddles 
simplified, our faith justified. Just as common sense 
assures us of the reality of the outer world, while the 
philosophers contend about it, so when doubts come.as 
to the spiritual facts of life, we can put questioning aside, 
and say with confidence, God, duty, immortality are 
realities, though we know not how. ‘There is a deal of 
perversity and folly in the scepticism of some minds, 
They believe, doubtless, that scepticism is a trait of su- 
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periority, whereas in truth scepticism persisted in puts 
one into a hopeless inferiority of life. One can doubt 
the unessential and transient elements of faith and throw 
them out of his mind, but to question forever the verities 
of religion, the things which are regarded universally 
as the conditions of thought and feeling, is simply’ to 
separate one’s self from the best in man. When I find 
a gracious and wise life like Jesus, and learn that the 
heart of his life was the thought of God and the surrender 
to loving service, I reverence him, and try to share his 
thought of God. I may reasonably and properly disagree 
with him about geography and astronomy, about many 
of the things he must have thought in regard to the 
natural world; but about the life of the spirit I should 
even less think of disputing him than the judgment of 
Michel Angelo in art. This is the position of common 
sense. I cannot master all knowledge and philosophy. 
I cannot even understand completely one little field of 
science. I must trust some thing and some one. So, in 
moods of scepticism that come over the most devout 
minds, the instinct that tranquilly waits for the spirit’s 
daybreak is better than the dogmatism of denial. I am 
not asking any one to stifle the mind’s healthy play 
upon the facts of the spiritual life. By all means think 
and question to your heart’s content. Only remember 
that even a genius who gave his life to these problems 
could add a mere fragment toward their solution. For 
exercise and vigor of thought we may doubt all things; 
but for life and work, for marriage, for love, for children, 
for tasks, for society, for progress, we must believe that 
the universe is spiritual and intelligible. We cannot 
know that, but we may and must believe it until it is 
proven utterly false. This is a part of the spirituality 
of life that we must trust that the reality of things is 
nobler than what appears. To be sure of this fact in 
our present intellectual development would mean only 
that the universe was a very shallow thing. Just as men 
of science say they are sure of the orderliness of the 
natural world, not because they can prove it, but because 
they find that conception of the world the most helpful 
idea they can apply to it, so we can trust that the universe 
has love and wisdom at its heart because it is the most 
serviceable and ennobling conception we can have about 
it. This is a religious use of common sense. 

A common atmospheric disturbance of the mind is the 
cynical and censorious temper that sometimes clouds the 
serenity of our skies. There is no better verification of 
the proverb that ‘‘the world is what we make it” than is 
seen in the influence of this unhappy mood upon our 
lives. Some slight cause or weariness may bring it upon 
us. Or perhaps we are grievously deceived in some one 
we had known and loved as a friend. Some betrayal of 
trust discloses to us how base human hearts may be. 
However it may arise in us, it is a dangerous pressure to 
let lie undisturbed upon our hearts. It distorts and 
magnifies what we see as certain fogs and mists do. All 
human character becomes unreal to us. Self-interest 
seems the only trustworthy motive of conduct. We begin 
to be suspicious of everybody, to disbelieve in loyalty 
and friendship. We forget the happy days we have had, 
the common faithfulness of most of the lives around us, 
the simple human affections we have enjoyed and seen 
in others, the untold heroisms and self-forgetfulness of 
many we have known and still know. We need the as- 
surance that there is a blue sky of human goodness 
above the mists and fogs of our experiences. This is 
what common sense does for us in reminding us that we 
are in the same world of human hearts as before, that 
what we once enjoyed and reverenced in character is 
still ours, even in the gloom of disillusionment. The very 
pain and discomfort we feel because of some untoward 
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social experience shows the encompassing presence of an 
ideal of social relationships that is larger and more lasting 
than our poor experience of men. A little common sense 
will restore balance and firmness to our judgment To 
measure our fellows while we are under the cloud of some 
social discouragements—the failure of a friendship or the 
discovery of a traitor—is like judging the landscape when 
November’s chill and dreary air sinks all objects into a 
gray monotony, when even the trees become ‘‘bare, 
ruined quires where late the sweet birds sing.” Let 
human nature be estimated at its best, even in its common 
types, and it is a noble thing. We need only recall that 
continuity of human nature, that regular recurrence of 
love and loyalty, of kindness and gentleness, that per- 
sist amid all darkness of sin and crime. Rude experiences 
of social life are somehow to be organized into our natures 
as we accustom ourselves to the gray days and dark days 
of nature. We accept them, though they interfere with 
our work and play. We accept them as part of some 
larger pattern of life than ours. The social order, too, . 
must often disappoint us by producing men and women 
who deceive and are selfish and unscrupulous; but that 
human nature and the social order are of necessity evil 
we need not believe. 

Perhaps, however, the most frequent disturbances of 
our spiritual atmosphere are the failures and disappoint- 
ments of our deeds and intentions. There is no more 
biting wind than these can create. They have no mercy 
in their blasts and unexpected gusts of apparent enmity 
and resistance. We make our plans carefully, we put 
our heart into the work of realizing them, and some 
caprice of fortune or defect in us or in circumstance 
frustrates the hopes of years. ‘Then we sit among ruined 
hopes, and the chill rain of despair beats upon us. Shall 
we judge the world by this experience, frequent though 


‘it be? Does not this very storm and defeat afford one 


more opportunity for courage and cheer? Is not per- 
severance left to us? Is not the whole world still ours 
as a field of noble effort? ‘‘No rock so hard but that 
a little wave may beat admission in a thousand years.” 
No achievement so far off but that energy and fidelity 
shall bring us nearer to it. The battle is not always to 
the strong nor the race to the swift. It is the steady 
stride through wind and rain, as well as through sunshine 
and open sky, that makes men equal to great tasks and 
responsibilities. Genius and facility are often wayward 
and unreliable; but the plodder who has energy and 
persistence nearly always finds a permanent usefulness 
waiting for -him, often a conspicuous place of honor, 
We must not wait upon weather even of the spiritual sort, 
but, having a purpose, stride through storm and fog 
toward the end we seek. The storm will pass. Our 
disappointments are temporary, our failures are seldom 
ruinous. Carry the sense of the blue sky arid the memory 
of the sunshine into them. At the worst, think of that 
consolation which Matthew Arnold sings of — 
“The hour whose happy, unalloyed moments 
I would eternalize, ten thousand mourners, 
Well pleased, see end. 
The bleak, stern hour whose severe moments 
I would annihilate is passed by others 
In warmth, light, and joy. 
Time so complained of, who to no one man 
Shows partiality, brings round to all men 
Some undimmed hours.” 


I would not make light of these dark experiences of 
life, but only ask for that humble attitude of common 
sense toward them. ‘‘I have received good at the hand 
of God. Shall I not also receive evil?” Who am I 
that I should be released from the common lot of hardness 
and endurance? ‘To be released from defeats and dis- 
appointments in any degree is only to have a heavier 
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burden of responsibility laid upon us for service and 
usefulness. We know the things that cloud the mind 
and heart enough to taste their bitterness and realize 
their lessons of renewal and re-enforcement which they 
often bring. I do not mean to point out the deeper 
meaning of these things. That is another story, as 
Kipling says. I only ask you to see that the storms 
that defeat and frustrate our ventures are included in 
the same plan that gives us happiness and success. We 
must believe that the general plan in which our lives are 
included is good, and these defeats are somehow full of 
meaning in that plan. Otherwise the world is irrational 
and life a burlesque and pretence. This does not mean 
that defeat and misfortune are not painful and disagree- 
able. ‘They are real discomfiting events. They are not 
all, nevertheless, and the good is seldom overbalanced 
by the evil. ‘Until the day break, and the shadows 
flee away” is the motto for dark hours, the motto of 
common sense that asks for no complete explanation of 
things, but takes its good and ill, thankful for the good, 
and glad that the evil cannot weaken and impair its 
strength. 

How often it happens also that up from the calm of 
domestic happiness there come clouds and mists to hide 
the sunshine of loving confidence. ‘There is no relation, 
even that of marriage or of any kind of family intimacy 
indeed, but has its weathers, its variations and uncer- 
tainties. All kind of intimacy is self-revelation: it is 
sincerity and openness. So that moods and whims and 
habits of selfishness appear therein that are unknown to 
the outside world. ‘The difficulty that many have in 
adjusting themselves to one another apparently indicates 
that more than common sense is needed for successful 
intimacies. Men need only trust the common instincts 
even in this difficult field. It is difficult only because 
men stupidly imagine that a helpful intimacy is possible 
without each surrendering something of himself to the 
relationship and without each trying to know the law 
of true human fellowship. Men enter into marriage or 
friendship supposing they have learned everything there 
is known about such matters, and are therefore inflexible 
and vexatious to one another. The whole secret of 
natural, wholesome, human intercourse is to take the 
position of common sense and try to understand the nature 
of our friend or helpmate. When disturbances arise 
from the stress and strain of common living, apply this 
knowledge as the mariner in a fog sailing by dead reckon- 
ing rather than by the familiar signs of stars and sky. 
To assume that the same human nature we love underlies 
the fogs and mists of daily life is the part of common 
sense, and is indeed a saving grace in all relationships. 
Men and women cannot always be loving in their bearing. 
They are sometimes unjust and whimsical, sometimes 
weary and jrritable, sometimes unapproachable and 
resentful for no good reason apparently. Yet to take 
this variability as characteristic is to be absurd and false 
to common judgment. Even if we are deceived, as 
sometimes we may be in those we love, to ignore the fault 
we have discovered is the part of wisdom, and may 
indeed kindle in that other life the nobleness we wish to 
find. As Lowell says:— 


“Be noble; and the nobleness that lies 
In other men sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 
Then shalt thou see it gleam in many eyes, 
Then will pure light about thy way be shed, 
' And thou wilt never more be sad and lone.” 


When Jesus talked of forgiving our brother seventy 
times seven, he was not so much teaching an ideal as 
stating a common human necessity. If the unforgiving 
spirit was strong in men, there could be no human inter- 
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course of any kind worth speaking of. If men were to 
treasure up the slights, the hurtful jests, the business 
wrongs, the snobbishness, even the jeers and insults put 
upon them, they would gradually seal themselves her- 
metically in distrust. All business and political inter- 
course, all society, demands the forgiveness to seventy 
times seven or else civilization would end. And, if this 
be true outside home life, how much more true is it of 
the family and friendly intimacies! Indeed, many a 
man will take slight after slight and confront all kinds of 
social discomfort for the sake of his business or his stand- 
ing with his fellows and resent hastily and gloomily any 
little unpleasantness from his wife or his friend. Let 
him use the same common sense in his home as he uses 
in business, and a genuine relationship will bless his days. 
Shall a man forgive a thousand times for money’s sake, 
for the smile of the powerful or the reluctant handshake 
of the socially élite, and sulk and gloom in his home, 
which might be a paradise? I am asking that common 
sense—that is, practicalness—shall rule all thinking and 
conduct. ‘This is an approachable ideal, and to fail to 
apply it to life is to miss the meaning of religion. 

The days of common experience are perhaps more 
trying than the days of visions and mountain-climbing, 
the great events of our life. When we have some great 
experience that shows us the meaning and worth of life, 
we are so exalted that there is danger in returning to 
the lower levels of commonplace living. Some success 
or some sorrow even, some new relationship, a new friend, 
or marriage and fatherhood, opens our eyes to the in- 
finite range and compass of existence. A thrill of light 
and well-being runs through us like the exhilaration of 
reaching a hilltop and seeing the valley in its beauty all 
before us. We need these special visions, and we all 
have them and enjoy them. Living in the valley is 
something different from seeing visions on the hilltop. 
We must not only see truth as we do when great experi- 
ences unveil our eyes, but we must live it, which is more 
than seeing it. Common sense bids us remember, when 
we are in the drudgery of valley life, that the vision is 
still there all about us. We cannot live upon the hill- 
tops. The valley of common drudgery and toils is more 
familiar and homelike. But, when monotony and 
weariness overcome us, we must recall the vision, that we 
are living among splendors our eyes see not only because 
of our position, the lowliness of our task. It is better, 
however, to live the vision than to see it merely. To be 
an onlooker at life is vacant existence. To see and 
understand is only that we may live and be the visions 
we have. It is, after all, those unrecorded days of life, 
the obscure, monotonous round of duties, that prepare 
us for the larger things we have to meet and experience. 
The days go by, and we think them meaningless; but all 
the while we are accumulating material and strength to 
help us stand the blasts of misfortunes, the excitements 
of great joy, the trials of patience that are the common 
lot of men. Use your practical reason in the things of 
the spirit as in business. ‘Trust that behind all weather 
of the soul is the calm of God’s love and peace, that the 
sea that bears us on to our port is also God’s, as well as 
the winds and fogs that hinder our progress. And re- 
member, above all things, that duty and life are no great, 
overwhelming tasks, but daily strife and toil and hope and 
cheer and love building within us a home fit for the 
indwelling of God. 


“Forenoon and afternoon and night! Forenoon 
And afternoon and night! Forenoon and—-what? 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? 
Yea, that is life: make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And Time is conquered, and thy crown is won,” 
LEXINGTON, Mass. 
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Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


_ Law and Liberty. 


O Liberty, thou child of Law, 
God’s seal is on thy brow! 
O Law, her Mother first and last, 
God’s very self art thou! 
Two flowers alike, yet not alike, 
On the same stem that grow, 
Two friends who cannot live apart, 
fet seem each other’s foe. 
One, the smooth river’s mirrored flow 
Which decks the world with green; 
And one, the bank of sturdy rock 
Which hems the river in. 
O Daughter of the timeless Past, 
O Hope the Prophets saw, 
God give us Law in Liberty 
And Liberty in Law! 
: —E. J. Cutler. 


Who? Why? Where? What? 


It is interesting to see in many directions that our 
people are beginning, though they are only beginning, 
to teach their children with some system what are the 
duties of a citizen. 

I suppose that for the earlier generations here it was 
good-naturedly taken for granted that a boy, or even a 
girl, would grow up in the American life with some 
knowledge—almost, of course—of our simple system of 
government of the people by the people. In the year 
1800 the girls at home the day before a town meeting 
wrote out with their own hands the ballots which their 
fathers or brothers were to use at the town meeting the 
next day. Such girls would be apt to ask or to know 
what a town meeting was, why it was, or what it could 
do. When ‘‘Election Day” was a holiday, there was a 
chance that an intelligent schoolmaster might tell his 
boys why it was a holiday, and what election day meant. 
And, when every big boy in Boston, for instance, could 
go to a town meeting and hear a Dawes or a Blake or an 
Otis or a Webster explain why there was an election on 
the next day, and what things were to be decided by that 
election, it was quite sure that the bigger boys at least 
learned something of citizenship from fathers or uncles 
or bigger brothers. 

Those simple days are past. In New England half the 
children are children of parents who know nothing of 
American history or the American institutions. The ma- 
jority of the twenty-one-year-old men have been trained 
in traditions which are as unlike to the traditions of the 
ages which established our system as the summer on the 
planet Neptune is unlike the summer of Newport or of 
Lake Geneva. And it is because intelligent and thought- 
ful people observe the ignorance of what citizenship is, 
and what are its duties, that we hear on all sides questions 
as to some more generous education of the young American 
to his duty as a partner in the government of an em- 

ire. 
| One of the most suggestive of the answers which I 


‘received a year ago when I asked what is the: most im- 


portant thing to be remembered in the history of the 
year 1906 was this, ‘‘The year 1906 will always be es- 
pecially known in American history as the year when the 
divine conscience of the people of America laid down 
new standards and higher ideals for what is called the 
business world in the management of its daily af- 
fairs.” 

I am glad to see that in this awakening of interest in 
the study of citizenship our Sunday-schools and churches 
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are not negligent of their duty. Here is a message from 
the spirited leader of a class of intelligent boys. It was 
addressed to one of the leading town officers. She asks 
him to take her Sunday-school class for one Sunday. She 
says that he will find that the boys are not ignorant of 
the origin of the law of Moses and what it is. And she 
asks this gentleman to talk to her boys Sunday morning 
on law. She would like to have him tell them that law 
is the first daughter of the voice of God. She wants to 
have them in after life associate the Sunday-school with 
the privileges and duties of citizens. Now this shows 
profound good sense on the part of this teacher, and, let 
me say in passing, that it shows that that church is not 
far from the kingdom of God. And such a request 
reveals sufficiently the work which exists in thousands of 
American churches, that the work of the Sunday-school 
and Bible class may have definite and distinct bearing 
on the detail of the practical duties and pleasures of 
American life. : 
Ought we not do more than has yet been done to help. 
conscientious and intelligent teachers, especially those in 
the older classes who have this business in hand? An 
allusion to it will be found in Dr. Briggs’s Sunday-school 
book of Christian Morals. But he does not go into any 
detail. Such a book as Miss Dawes’s ‘‘How We are 
Governed”’ will be of interest and value to teachers. 
But it does not meet the requisitions of an average class 
in a Sunday-school. Indeed, when we are called upon, 
as we often are, for text-books or books of suggestion, it 
proves difficult to meet the wish of a good teacher. 
The printed reports of the Religious Education Society 
drop some hints which will be valuable to intelligent 
teachers. But it is not fair to expect such teachers to 
go to work on the detail of instruction which varies in 


‘one place from what it should be in another, and which 


is to be considered from more sides than one. Cannot 
some one make a handbook of instruction for Bible classes 
and Sunday-schools which shall be at least a good intro- 
duction to the systematic study of government? 

‘What is law?” ‘‘Why is law necessary?” the ques- 
tion which the lady proposed whom I have quoted,— 
‘‘What is the origin of law, and how does law differ 
in a Democratic republic from law in a feudal nation or 
in what is called Absolute Government?” At a greater 
or less extent, what is the history of law, say, in Massa- 


' chusetts, in Texas, in Oklahoma, in Ontario, or wherever 


you happen to be teaching? ‘‘What are the duties of 
boys and of girlsina republic? What will be their duties 
when they come to be citizens?” In the Charitable 
Society we found that the Overseers of the Poor gave to 
Mrs. Gookin an annual pension from the Auchmuty 
Fund; but, when we went for a pension for Mrs. Lacrosse, 
she could not have one, and Mr. Howard told us that 
Mrs. Gookin had ‘‘settlement’”’ and Mrs.. Lacrosse had 
none. What did he mean, and how can we find out what 
he did mean? Such are fundamental questions. It is 
easy to see how fast and how far they extend in various 
details. 

In every one of the college settlements, or other settle- 
ments, so called, in which people are trying now to human- 
ize the life of cities by making that life more divine, the 
need shows itself for beginners of such instructions as 
would be provided for in such a handbook. Our friends 
in Minnesota have found it necessary to establish definite 
work in their day schools to teach their fine Scandinavian 
emigrants what citizenship in a great republic is and 
what it implies. Cannot some of our friends there make 
suggestions as to hand-books on such subjects which 
would be useful in Sunday-schools? Have we perhaps 
some reader there who would write one? 

EpwArRD EH. HAE. 
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Literature. 


Naturalism and Religion.* 


To define the relation or the antithesis be- 
tween the naturalistic and the religious in- 
terpretations of the world, and to vindicate 
the validity of the religious view, is the pur- 
pose of this valuable work. It is primarily 
not a defence, but an examination, a careful 
study of some fundamental problems. A 
reviewer can do nothing better than to sketch 
some of its main ideas. 

The sources of religion are deep in the 
human spirit and have had a long history. 
Religion has its own life and forms its own 
convictions. It includes three things,—the 
experience of mystery, the sense of depend- 
ence upon and the desire to subordinate 
self to the power above the world, the inter- 
pretation of the world according to God- 
willed purposes and ideas. No actual re- 
ligion is wholly subjective. All have con- 
victions regarding the world, a theory of the 
universe. This must reckon with general 
knowledge and thought. It is either friendly 
with or hostile to other world-conceptions 
of different origin, of which naturalism is 
one. Naturalism is that system of world- 
interpretation which, if valid and sufficient, 
would make the religious view difficult or 
impossible. It springs from natural science 
in association with other convictions and 
aims, and arises not from caprice or godless- 
ness, but from a natural tendency and ne- 
cessity. Strictly the only real naturalism 
is that view that tries to trace all reality 
back to the simple, easily understood proc- 
esses of mechanics, physics, and chemistry. 
But actual naturalism is a mixture of this 
with naive, poetical conceptions, not at all 
exact and scientific. Pretending to be se- 
verely and purely scientific, it continually 
uses half-animistic ideas which convey into 
nature some sort of soul and will. Such a 
nature would not be a subject for exact 
scientific investigation. That naturalists of 
this school often quote Goethe says much for 
their™mood and taste, but little for their 
discrimination and consistency. For he 
hated the mechanical-mathematical concep- 
tion of nature. ‘Hollow, empty, melancholy, 
atheistical twilight,’ he called it. To him 
nature was the all-living and the ever-living, 
to be apprehended as a whole by the percep- 
tions of genius rather than by calculation 
and in detail. 

Science is concerned with appearances. 
Its laws are only formulated riddles, which 
merely describe and do not explain; that is, 
tell just why things are so. Mystery and 
marvel remain. Darwinism to-day is not a 
unified and consistent system, but a tangle 
of diverse problems and opinions. ‘The con- 
tradictory pronouncements in regard to de- 
tails show that”the course of evolution has 
not been simple and smooth. Strict Dar- 
winism, which eliminates teleology and ex- 
plains descent by natural selection, is greatly 
qualified and by many entirely rejected. It 
is generally agreed that there has been a 
progressive transformation of species, that 
a real affiliation connects the highest and the 
lowest forms of life. But in spite of Weis- 
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mann natural selection breaks down. It 
creates nothing: it is only an accompani- 
ment of evolution, not the all-sufficient 
factor. ‘This has been established by the 
revolt and criticism of technical experts in 
zoology. Bronn holds that the develop- 
mental law is an innate tendency to self- 
differentiation and progress. Von Baer 
finds the secret in the endeavor to realize an 
aim, while Nageli discovers an impulse 
toward perfection. All these views are teleo- 
logical, and emphasize self-exertion on the 
part of the organism as the impelling factor 
in evolution. Instead of passivity, sub- 
ordination, and complete dependence upon 
environment, the organism’s power of adap- 
tation and transformation, its relative free- 
dom, and the secret of life are recognized 
as the selective and directive factors. Only 
life creates by virtue of its mysterious capac- 
ity for boundless and inexhaustible varia- 
bility, increase, and self-enrichment. ‘The 
course of evolution is not given over to con- 
fusion and chance, but there are fixed lines 
up which it advances. 

Coming to the consideration of the me- 
chanical view of life, the question arises, Is it 
a matter with which religion is concerned? 
For Lotze’s view that mechanism is uni- 
versal, but subordinate, was a part of his 
theistic philosophy. And, so far as purpose 
is concerned, this is satisfactory to religion. 
But even deeper than the need of purpose 
in the world is the sense of devout awe be- 
fore the mysterious nature of all things and 
the hidden depths of being. Mechanism is 
too rational, transparent, and calculable to 
satisfy religion. Besides, the mechanical 
theory does not best fit the facts of the 
world, nor does it naturally arise from calm 
consideration. It is a highly artificial 
scheme, which is made plausible only by 
great effort. Its main justification, the 
maxim of parsimony, cannot be allowed. 
Reason seeks not the fewest and simplest 
principles of interpretation, but the most 
correct. If nature is not fundamentally 
simple, then it is not scientific, but otherwise 
to simplify it theoretically. The mechanical 
conception is the work of a prejudice that 
exploits nature rather than explains it, and 
prescribes its ways instead of seeking them 
out. The whole system is now tottering, 
not from the objections of outsiders, but 
from the criticism of specialists within the 
scientific schools themselves. The mysteri- 
ous, transcendental nature of things again 
becomes evident. Driesch’s experiments 
have established the independence and au- 
tonomy of the vital process. An organism 
is not a machine, and its characteristic force 
is other than physico-chemical. 

“ The most important of all the attempts of 
naturalism is its endeavor to reduce spirit 
itself to terms of physics and chemistry, to 
make it an accompanying shadow or a mere 
reverse side of nature; to deprive it of all 
freedom, independence, and superiority, so 
that it would not be an equivatent, much 
less the preponderating constituent of real- 
ity. But the autonomy of the spirit is made 
most certain simply by the fact that the 
spirit can inquire into it. Scientific study 
itself and the establishment of its funda- 
mental principles and guiding conceptions 
are the work of the free, creative mind. 
The spirit’s direct experience of its own su- 
periority is much too genuine and constant 
to” be’ destroyed by a doctrine of its own 
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creation. The scientist’s enthusiasm for 
truth is purely ideal and spiritual. The 
mind not merely observes its own thoughts, 
it has a plumb-line, a constant ideal by which 
it judges them,—logic. Logic shuts the 
door in the face of naturalism. Its laws are 
wholly different from the tension and play 
of brain states. ‘This is true also of moral 
perceptions. The criteria of true or false, 
good or bad, are judgments arising from the 
spirit’s own being. In both it is free from 
nature and subordinates nature to its own 
ideals. Indeed, in fact, the underivability 
and independence of the psychical, and its 
incomparability with the physical, is now, 
in spite of naturalism, looked upon as a self- 
evident fact. ‘‘Parallelism’’ is the prevail- 
ing theory. But it does not stand investiga- 
tion. For, if body and mind do not influ- 
ence each other, then ali we call history 
would have been done if there had been no 
consciousness at all! Such a monstrous ab- 
surdity is impossible of belief. That the 
mind does influence the body is clearly shown 
by the power of rational conceptions to in- 
hibit, modify, or direct the course of our 
life. Parallelists themselves quickly aban- 
don their theory, and in their expositions 
revert to the use of ordinary images and 
ideas. 

Dr. Otto discusses these and other pro- 
found questions with great learning, yet 
clearly. His insistence that religion im- 
plies a world-conception distinguishes him 
from the extreme Ritschlians, while his em- 
phasis upon awe and mystery touches a re- 
sponsive chord in all deeply religious souls. 
His treatment of the topics ‘Is there Aging 
of the Mind?” ‘““The Human and the Animal 
Soul,” and “The World and God” is illuminat- 
ing. In all cases there are abundant refer- 
ences to the recent literature. Though 
neither expensive nor large, the book is 
weighty and important. 


As THE HAGUE ORDAINS. Journal of a 
Russian Prisoner’s Wife in Japan. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Illustrated. 
$1.50.—Of all the literature brought out by 
the wars of the last few years, we know 
nothing more human, suggestive, and inter- 
esting than this diary purporting to be kept 
by the wife of a Russian colonel who re- 
ceived forty-two wounds in a skirmish with 
scouts, and was taken prisoner to Japan, 
where he recovered. His wife went from 
St. Petersburg va New York to the camp 
on the inland sea where her husband was in 
the hospital. The writer, if she is what she 
claims to be, has English blood in her veins, 
and writes our language with freedom and 
in a very energetic style. She passes judg- 
ment, day by day, upon nations, men, and 
events with great freedom and perspicuity. 
Beginning with our custom-house manners, 
which she notes in passing, she pays atten- 
tion to everybody high and low who comes 
within the range of her vision, and her judg- 
ments are often singularly just and appro- 
priate. She says the passengers at our 
custom house are treated as the Russians 
treat prisoners on the way to Siberia. . She 
only hopes that she may meet again Mr. 
George Kennan. She arrives in Japan, and 
then, through her eyes, we see the dramatic 
events of that awful war from a new point 
of view. The defeats on land and sea, the 
surrender of fortified places, and the sinking 
of fleets follow in swift succession. Day 
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after day we see the Russian prisoners ar- 
tive and hear the ejaculations of the officers 
and men, each according to his kind, curs- 
ing, weeping, or laughing at the awful comedy 
of the invasion of Japan by the Russians. 
The contrast between the boasts of the 
Russian leaders, who proposed to make 
peace in Tokyo, and the way in which finally 
the Russians, seventy thousand strong, came 
into the hospitals and prison grounds in 
Japan, made even the prisoners laugh with 
a fearful joy. Finally, when the end came, 
and the prisoners were allowed to read the 
American papers containing accounts of the 
peace made at Portsmouth, the record made 
day by day changes from incredulity to as- 
tonishment at the exploits of that terrible 
American President, “Il Strenuoso,’”’ the 
man with ‘‘the chilled steel wrist.” ‘This 
is high comedy, on a world-wide stage. 
“This steel wrist Roosevelt,” she says, ‘“‘strug- 
gled for peace as if it were football on a 
field,’ ‘‘and he won, to the amazement of 
the world.”” Not least among the many in- 
teresting features of the book is the descrip- 
tion of the early contempt for the Japanese, 
which changed to wonder, to affection, and 
to respect as they saw.and confessed that 
the people of this land were far ahead of the 
Russians in practical civilization. 


THE Country House. By John Gals- 
worthy. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.—This is a work of unusual literary 
skill. It is not a story with a moral, al- 
though the moral is very evident. The 
characters are drawn-with such precision 
that the consequences of their deeds inevi- 
tably follow, and therefore the story is logi- 
cal and coherent from the beginning to the 
end. ‘The life of the inmates of one English 
country house and of their neighbors is set 
before us with pictures and descriptions 
drawn with consummate skill. The estate 
represented by the country house is entailed, 
as it has been for generations, and the char- 
acter of its present owner has been deter- 
mined by the influences and _ traditions 
which have made him and his ancestors the 
custodians of the property, with nothing to 
do but to look after the land and its prod- 
ucts, ‘vegetable and animal, and to main- 
tain the good estate of the family. The 
country house is a place where hospitality is 
extended according to somewhat rigid rules. 
The lady of the house is a person of delicate 
sensibilities, who married without love be- 
cause circumstances seemed to make it the 
decent and proper thing to do. ‘To her the 
whole routine and monotony of life on this 
estate has become wearisome and burden- 
some. In such a household it was natural 
enough that the eldest son should become 
entangled with the beautiful but lawless 
wife of an unattractive neighbor, and that 
various disasters and dangers should destroy 
the peace of the neighborhood and threaten 
the stability of the family. We cannot call 
the characters and the scenes typical of 
English life, because this loveless marriage 
naturally brings into view things of its own 
dull coloring, and brings together neighbors 
and family friends to whom the central at- 
traction is to some extent formal and is 
never warm and hearty. How the wife and 
mother rebels, becomes the deus ex machina, 
and brings affairs to a crisis is a well-told 
story, with unexpected developments which 
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pated. Even the~minor™characters are so 
definitely sketched that they linger in the 
memory and seem like real persons whom 
one might meet at any time. 


THE CENSORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF 
Rome. By George Haven Putnam, Litt.D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 
net.—This is not the attack of a partisan 
trying to find joints in the armor of the 
Catholic Church, but the work of a scholarly 
investigator who attempts the survey of 
the whole subject of the restraint of litera- 
ture exercised by the Church in all times, 
and by Protestants as well as Catholics. As 
a matter of course, much of the work of 
those who made the Index was controversial, 
and the effect of their work was not only to 
protect the morals of the people, but also 
to guard them from heresy. In the case 
of books that were entirely suppressed, 
burned, or otherwise disposed of, the aim of 
the censors was accomplished. To some 
extent the faithful have no doubt been 
warned away from prohibited and pernicious 
works; but where, as in most cases, these 
books still remain in circulation, their fate 
has been determined by their value and not 
by the judgment of their censors. The 
amount of labor and research that has gone 
into this work is prodigious. To find where 
the documents are, to get access to them, 
to have accurate copies of them made, and 
then to array them in order with intelligent 
and just note and comment, make up a task 
that would appal any one but an enthusiast, 
bent upon finding out and stating the truth 
for the truth’s sake. ‘This is a work which 
puts all students of religious history under 
obligation. 


THe Mareractor. By E. Phillips Op- 
penheim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—To state that a novel is by Oppen- 
heim is practically sufficient, so widely 
have his ingenious plots, his realistic pres- 
entation of marvellous happenings, and his 
unusually forceful characters become known. 
The secret of the malefactor’s personality is 
well maintained, and the misunderstand- 
ings and piquant situations therefrom 
arising are set forth with graphic touches of 
reality. Mr. Oppenheim likes men who 
can do something, and he encourages the 
same taste in his readers. The book is 
said to be fully equal to the best that he 
has produced heretofore, and that means 
that it is a good story of the modern sort. 


Lincoinics. Collected and edited by 
Henry Ilewellyn Williams. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—With something 
more of anecdote, this little volume is like 
the one prepared many years ago by Dr. 
Hale. These selections are intended to 
show Lincoln in the various phases of his 
character, grave and gay, heroic and im- 
pressive. A valuable feature of this volume 
is the table containing the dates of the prin- 
cipal events in the life of Lincoln. ‘This 
fills fifteen pages, and is a valuable summary 
of his career. 


WHERE THE RAINBOW TOUCHES THE 
Grounp. By John Henderson Miller. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1.—This is a 
Kansas story, and it goes to show that Kan- 
sas is a very remarkable State, especially 
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Patterson is a new hero in fiction, who passes 
through astonishing adventures, all taken 
as a matter of course. The quality of slang 
to which one is introduced is striking and 
varied, and the tale is sufficiently amusing 
for the enlivenment of an idle half-hour. 


Trserius SmitH. By Hugh Pendexter. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
The humor of this book is certainly new, and 
the situations described are novel. Tiberius 
Smith, the showman, has all kinds of ex- 
periences in all kinds of places in all parts of 
the world. Horseplay of the most extrava- 
gant kind creates a series of adventures 
which are described in a slang somewhat 
picturesque and always original. There is 
nothing like it. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
A Practical Guide for Authors. By William Stone Booth. 
50 cents. i 
The Young in Heart. By Arthur Stanwood Pier. $1.25. 
What Happened to Barbara. By Olive Thorne Miller. 


$1.25. 
The Life and Letters of Charles Russell Lowell, By 
Edward W. Emerson. $2. 
From the Macmillan Co., New York. | 
The Victor of Salamis. By William Stearns Davis. $1.50. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 
Balm in Gilead. By Florence Morse Kingsley. 40 cents. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. | 
As the Hague Ordains. Journal by a Russian Prisoner’s 
Wife in Japan. $1.50. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 
A History of the Reformation. By Thomas M. Lindsay, 
L.D.. $2.50 net: : ¢ 

The Jews, and Other Stories. By Ivan Turgénieff. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgeod. $1.25. 

Outdoors. By Ernest McGaffrey. $1.25. __ 

Apollo. An Illustrated Manual of the History of Art 
throughout the Ages. By S. Reinach. From the 
French by Florence Simmonds. $1.50 net. r 

The Pickwick Ladle and Other Collector’s Stories. By 
Winfield Scott Moody. $1.50. 

Short Cruises. By W. W. Jacobs, $1.50. 

a eee? Memoirs of a Confederate. By E. P. Alexander. 

4 net. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Essays on the Social Gospel. By Adolf Harnack_and 
Wilhelm Herrmann. Translated by G. M. Craik 
and edited by Maurice A, Canney, M.A. $1.25. 

Beside Still Waters. By Arthur Christopher Benson. 


$1.25. 
The Country House. By John Galsworthy. $1.50. | 
International Handbooks to the New Testament. Edited 
by Orello Cone, D.D. Each, net $2. 
Introduction to the Canonical Books of the Old Testa- 
oe By Carl Cornhill. Translated by G. H. Box; 
A. $3. 


From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 

‘The Conquest of Bread. By Prince Kropotkin. $1 net. 
From Longmans, Green & Co,, New York. 
Contrasts in Social Progress. By Edward Payson Ten- 

ney, A.M. $2.50 net. 


Music Received. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York City. 
Nelly was a Lady. By Wm. Dressler. 12 cents. 
The Yellow Rose of Texas. By Wm. Dressler. 12 cents. 
Jesus, and shall it Ever Be. By Wm. Dressler. 12 cents. 
Cradle Song. By Harvey B. Gaul. 50 cents. 
The Brooklet and the Willow. 40 cents. 
Lord, our Guardian be. By H. W. Ruffner. 
Chasing Butterflies. Tarantelle by H. Englemann. 40 
cents. 
ee a-Wearying for You. Harvey B. Gaul. 40 cents. 
omage to Cupid. By Warner Crosby. 60 cents. 
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My Red Shoes. 


When I put on my black shoes, 
I’m just a common girl, 

And like to play with Jimmie, 
With my hair all out of curl. 


But, when I wear my red shoes, 
I feel so very grand— 

As if I were a Lady 
With a Knight to kiss my hand. 


I feel like saying “pardon” 
Instead of just “‘excuse,” 

And curts’ing ’stead of bowing, 
When I wear my new red shoes. 


I think of trains and pages, 
And “many a gallant band ”— 
Of course it’s very foolish, 
But perhaps you understand! 
—Louise McCloy Horn, in Little Folks, 


For the Christian Register, 


Cinderella at a May Festival. 


BY GRACE BLANCHARD. 


“Please give me three-nine, ring 2. Hello, 
Jean, is that you? What are you going to 
wear to the May Festival? Your blue? 
Why, you’ve worn— And your mother 
won't let you cut them off at the elbow? 
Well, after she starts for the hall, you just 
tuck them up somehow. I’m going to have 
a new white muslin jumper over pink taffeta. 
Hard to keep it nice? Oh, I’m not going to 
race around taking care of the kindergarten 
fry, so it will be fresh when we come to dance 
in the evening. Let’s go together at half- 
past three. Bye, dear.’ 

_ And Leila French hung up the telephone 
receiver, turned to find her mother in the 
room and exclaimed, ‘‘Why, hello!’ 

“Did you want Central again, Lily?” 

“Oh, you sweetest mumsie, that’s your 
polite way of telling me not to say hello to 
my parents. Well, then, alma mater, I’m 
the luckiest girl to have my new dress. 
Jean has got to wear that old blue, and her 
mother won’t let her make the sleeves 
shorter.” 

“Ts this the time you are going to make 
some one else feel lucky, Lily? You know 
ever since we boarded at the Chase’s farm 
at Eastside you have been going to have 
Nancy Chase over here to some party and 
give her one good time.” 

“No-o-o, I don’t believe I will ask her to 
the festival. I’ve promised to go with Jean. 
Perhaps Nancy hasn’t any dress she would 
feel like wearing.” 

She might as well have said, “‘Any dress 
I would feel like having her wear’’; for her 
mother knew she meant that, and gave her a 
look more keen than tender, and later in the 
day, without saying anything about it, she 
wrote and invited Nancy to be her guest on 
May 1. 

Mrs. French was watching at the ticket 
office for Nancy, and, if she had waved a 
magic wand, Nancy could not have felt more 
convinced that she had stepped into Fairy- 
land when she entered the hall. There was 
a cut-flower booth in the shape of a gondola, 
a tiny cottage with a garden of potted plants, 
Dresden shepherdesses amid floral festoons 
served the lemonade, and the grabs were se- 
cured by pulling up a flower from a paper- 
tulip bed, while pedlers with queer cries 
offered their wares on trays. 
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Presently all fell back against the sides of 
the hall to make room for the grand march. 
After the boys and girls had countermarched 
to their hearts’ content, little gentlemen-in- 
waiting drew in the chariot of the May queen; 
and, upon her taking her mossy throne, four 
lads and four lassies tripped in to wind the 
maypole. This year they wore the Dutch 
costume, and their wooden shoes made a 
funny accompaniment to the orchestra’s 
music. 

Though Nancy had eyes for the performers 
only, Leila and Jean, who could not remember 
when they had not been to May festivals, 
gazed idly about and so saw Nancy enter. 

“Needs to puff her hair out,’’ commented 
Jean. 

“Skirt is cotton, isn’t it?’ replied Leila. 

“You can find out, for your mother is 
beckoning.” 

“Well, I shall not say I’m glad to see her.”’ 

“Say you hope she will have a good time.” 

And she said it, condescendingly. 

“T am the one who is going to have the 
good time with Nancy,” Mrs. French inter- 
posed, “We are going up in the balcony to 
see if we can pick out the prettiest child. 
Won’t you come with us, Lily?” 

“Please, mother, I would rather stay on 
the floor near Miss Ann to see if I can be of 
any help to her.” 

Nancy beamed brightly at the maker of 
this virtuous remark; but Mrs. French, with 
a pang, again saw evidence of her daughter’s 
inborn selfishness. For Miss Ann Sturte- 
vant was the ruling spirit of the town. She 
was rich and domineering, and everybody 
was glad she was so, because she was also 
kind and wise and generous. For her a lady 
tending a fancy table had cheerfully handed 
her own seat over the counter, so that Miss 
Sturtevant could sit while she watched the 
children’s dances. 

‘“‘Aren’t they the prettiest ever, Miss Ann ?” 
asked Leila French, bending deferentially 
over the chair and holding the old lady’s 
dove-colored shawl. 

“Ever what, Lily? Do finish your sen- 
tences. Oh, there goes a child down!” 

The dances had given place to romping. 
For half an hour the floor committee allowed 
the youngsters to play tag over the waxed 
floor. ‘Toddlers straying from mother’s 
apron strings occasionally got. hit by flying 
wedges of boys darting from candy table to 
lemonade room, and just now the baby of 
the ‘assembly, tottering near Miss Ann’s 
chair while her mother tried to find an inex- 
pensive article to purchase, was bumped 
into by a boy running wild. 

Mrs. French and Nancy, coming down 
from their gallery seats, heard a cry quite 
out of proportion to the size of the tot who 
uttered it. In an effort to save herself the 
mite had thrown out one chubby hand which 
hit the rough wood of the table supports, 
and a sliver had promptly buried itself in the 
soft flesh. With the other hand she clutched 
for support at the tablecloth, and over went 
a vase of violets. Water, green from a string 
tying the posies, splashed on to Leila’s new 
frock, and her “Ugh!” mingled with the wail 
of the injured tot and with a saleswoman’s 
whispered ,— 

“Can’t be so sorry she’s spoiled her dress 
as I should be if she had not been standing 
up to show it off and thereby hidden my 
view of the performance.” 

Miss Ann, with near-sighted eyes, was try- 
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ing to reach down for the child and take her 
on her knee when Nancy’s sweet voice broke 
in clearly:— 

“Oh, the little love! Let me take the 
sliver out, dearie.’”’? And down she knelt, 
snatching a needle from a ‘“‘housewife’’’ on 
the fancy table and grabbing a doll for the 
afflicted one to hold while the needle glided 
into the fat little palm. 

“Well,” ejaculated Miss Ann, “you won’t 
be an old maid like me, that’s evident. You 
must have some brothers and sisters.” 

“Yes’m,’” replied Nancy, “and they will 
be glad I have seen you again. You stopped 
at our house one day when a shower made 
you drive into our barn. You gave the chil- 
dren some bright new silver, and they call 
you the fairy godmother now.” 

“A fairy! This poor old body! Think 
they’ll be wanting me for May queen next 
year, young lady? Why don’t you say some- 
thing about that apple pie your mother was 
taking out of the oven and let me have some 
with cream on it that poured yellow out of a 
pitcher, not the white whipped stuff my 
cook dabs on to everything. I used to be 
called Nannie when I was your age. Give 
me your arm to the refreshment room, and 
we'll see if any of their folderols taste as good 
to you as that pie did to me.” 

And the autocrat of the town and the 
country mouse went off together, leaving 
Leila sopping her dress and saying, ‘“Why 
couldn’t that water have gone onto Nancy’s 
wash skirt instead of onto my new silk!’ 

While Mrs. French was shaking her head 
at her daughter, and while Nancy was feast- 
ing, the stage committee were making ready 
for their evening entertainment, a dramati- 
zation of Mr. Crothers’s ‘“‘Miss Muffet’s Christ- 
mas Party.” 

There had been no serious annoyances at 
rehearsals, and everything seemed going 
smoothly till now, when a young lady 
dashed from the dining-room to the stage. 

“Your Cinderella can’t act because she al- 
most choked to death over a bone in the 
salad. I’d rather open every lobster my- 
self than get such a scare as I had when that 
girl got black in the face. Oh, she’s all right 
now, but she feels so weak her mother says 
you must get somebody to wear her daugh- 
ter’s fancy dress. It is over in that green 
room,” 

So it was,—a lovely gown, just like that in 
the Walter Crane picture book; and there 
were the slippers, the fan, and the plumes. 
Such an entrancing costume must be worn. 
The chairman put her eye to a hole in the 
curtain and gazed forlornly out on the chil- 
dren. Another of the committee suggested, 
“There’s Jean Hovey.” 

“Jean never looks as if she dared call her 
soul her own. ‘The role of the Prince is to 
be taken by my son, and I know he wouldn’t 
like her.’’ 

“Well, there is Leila French.” 

“She is pert and prinky, as flaunting and 
scentless as a tulip, and Jean is as prosaic 
as a Zinnia. What we want is a wild-rose 
kind of a girl.” 

And just then through the square opening 
from the dining-room came Nancy, looking 
like a picture in a frame, and the chairman 
exclaimed :— k 

“There’s our Cinderella! Find out who 
she is and engage her to be in the dressing- 
room at 7.30.” 


“Yes, dear, I really do want you to do it,” 
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said Mrs. French to the protesting Nancy; 
and Miss Ann chimed in: “So do I, Nannie, 
It. is what I used to do at your age.” 

Leila and Jean noticed the eagerly talking 
group, and drew near with the bearing of the 
two proud sisters; but Lily’s manner changed, 
and she cried :-— 

“Be Cinderella! Well, Nancy Chase, what 
luck! Why, Archie White is to be the 
Prince,” 

Of course that sent Nancy into another 
flutter till stolid Jean said:— 

“Pooh! you needn’t be afraid of him. 
He’s only a boy. There won’t be any acting, 
I wouldn’t mind taking the part myself.” 

At this proffer the chairman gave such 
a gasp that Nancy’s eyes twinkled, and she 
agreed to be on hand behind the curtain. 
By the time Cinderella and the Prince were 
the couple to be introduced by the spider 
to Miss Muffet, Nancy was thoroughly in 
the spirit of her role, and she swept a fine 
courtesy and started to take some minuet 
steps when—she lost her slipper! It had 
been intended for a larger foot than hers, 
and, as it slipped off and her handsome Prince 
restored it with a laughing bow, the audi- 
ence cheered and cheered at this real Cin- 
derella episode, and the proud Leila and Jean 
scowled in their hearts. 

The chairman insisted that Nancy keep on 
the gorgeous gown when the actors in their 
costumes joined in the evening dances, and 
everybody wanted to dance with her rose- 
velvet court train, she afterward told her 
mother, but certainly no boy had any ob- 
jection to the fair maid_herself. 

After the Prince had presented her with a 
bouquet, of course the younger boy who liked 
Archie White and copied everything he did, 
bought flowers for Nancy; and equally of 
course the boy who did not like Archie spent 
his last half-dollar at the flower-booth in her 
behalf. 

Mrs. French had this Cinderella vanish 
before midnight, because it had been an ex- 
citing day for the country girl who became 
a belle; and the family carriage seemed to 
Nancy ‘‘a splendid coach with cushions rich 
and grand.”’ She left early the next morning, 
managing to hug her dear hostess, though 
laden with her bouquets, a big box of candy 
from Miss Ann to the children, and a superior 
kind of an apron for her mother. 

Leila, who had overslept, found her mother 
not inclined to help on a conversation, so 
she stumbled on in her thoughts till she came 
out at the right place in her mind, on a little 
elevation, so to speak, where she got a clear 
outlook. 

“Everybody seemed to like Nancy. Well, 
I don’t care, it was partly that lovely fancy 
dress.”’ 

No answer. 

“But she is sweet. She didn’t go to the 
Festival planning to cut us all out. She 
did, though,” with a sigh. 

No comment, 

“They had begun to like her when she got 
the sliver out and went off to eat with Miss 
Ann. Why, I would have been too busy 
having fun to spend time on babies and old 
folks, But [with dawning enlightenment] 
I wasn’t having as good a time as Nancy 
was, 

“Do you suppose,’’ slowly, ‘“‘people would 
like me as well as they do her if I stopped 
caring so much for myself?” 

Mrs, French laid down her sewing and put 
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her hand ‘over her daughter’s, but made no 
reply. 

“Mother,—would you love me_ better? 
And, when Nancy comes next time, may I 
invite her?” 

“Yes, dear,’’ said Mrs. French. 


Cutey Wee. 


The closet under the stairs at the end of 
the hall was dark and dusty. It was never 
used except to store things not in use—or if 
the children played Indian, when it served 
as tepee for the squaws. 

If mother wanted to find anything in the 
closet, she had to swing the door far back, 
and even then it was not very light, so it 
is no wonder that, in a shadowy corner, long 
after winter things were put away till another 
season, one little warm red-lined overshoe 
lay unseen and forgotten. 

In front of this overshoe a little gray 
mouse stood one day in delighted surprise. 
I am sure she stood up on her hind feet and 
clapped her front ones, and said, “If this 
isn’t just the place for Cutey Wee!” 

Now Cutey Wee was a very much petted 
and spoiled little mouse baby. They had 
lived in the cellar; but the nest was destroyed, 
and only little Cutey Wee had been rescued. 
And now, if Mrs. Mouse wasn’t thinking 
about her, Mr. Mouse was, and they would 
go from roof to cellar if Cutey Wee gave her 
tiniest squeak. 

So Mr. Mouse was brought to the closet 
to look at the little red-lined overshoe, and 
of course he agreed with Mrs. Mouse, and 
so the family moved, which means only that 
Cutey Wee was brought to the closet and 
dropped into the overshoe. 

Because of the elegance of this new apart- 
ment, Mrs. Mouse began to put on airs. She 
was not afraid of anybody, and she was in- 
terested in everything. I saw her stand on 
her hind feet in front of book after book on 
the lowest book-shelf, looking up at them, 
and I suppose she was thinking of Cutey 
Wee’s going to school. 

But the doll-house attracted her most. 
She studied over the little chairs and swing- 
ing cradles, and I wonder why she did not 
think of moving in there, for everything was 
just the right size. But before a little ward- 
robe she stood fascinated, and, when she left 
the playhouse, she held by her teeth a little 
white dress, only two inches long, with blue 
bows on the shoulders. 

“Look!” she cried to Mr. Mouse when she 
got home, ‘‘this is for Cutey Wee.” 

Do you suppose Cutey Wee put it on, bows 
and all, and sat there in the little overshoe? 
Well, even if she didn’t, Mrs. Mouse knew 
it was what the dolls had, and nothing was 
too good for Cutey Wee. 

Nor was that all. Whether Cutey Wee 
squeaked, ‘‘Mamma, I must have a hat,” I 
do not know, but Mrs. Mouse brought her 
hats and caps and coats and more dresses, 
all from the doll-house. 

So Cutey Wee sat in the midst of her 
finery, more of a spoiled little mouse than 
ever. Yet.Mrs. Mouse looked at her little 
daughter anxiously. 

“T’m afraid Cutey Wee is lonely,” she 
thought. And,as she searched the pantry 
for crumbs, she kept wondering what she 
could do. 

That night she went back to the playhouse, 
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went up to a little chair where a wee dolly 
sat, and, catching her dress in her mouth, 
carried her down the side of the playhouse, 
away across the floor, to the dusty closet 
where Cutey Wee sat alone in the little over- 
shoe, and put her down beside her. 

Did ever a Mrs. Mouse do such a thing 
before? Did ever a spoiled mouse baby 
have such a gift brought her? Or did ever, 
a little doll have such an adventure? 

Don’t think I have made this all up. No, 
indeed! I was a little, little girl then, and 
the doll-house was mine. And I missed the 
little dresses, and I missed the little doll, and 
no one could understand the strange way in 
which they had disappeared. Then one day 
the little red-lined overshoe was found in 
the closet, and mother showed it to me. 

I saw them there myself, all the little 
clothes I had lost, and the little doll.Ara- 
bella, and sitting by her was Cutey Wee.— 
Laura Mackay, in Little Folks. 


Playing School, 


“How many seed compartments are there 
in an apple?” he queried. 

No one knew. 

“And yet,” said the school inspector, “‘all 
of you eat many apples in the course of a 
year, and see the fruit every day, probably.. 
You must learn to notice the little things in 
nature.” 

The talk of the inspector impressed the 
children, and they earnestly discussed the 
matter at recess time. i 

The teacher the next day overheard this 
conversation in the play-yard. A little 
girl, getting some of her companions around: 
her, gravely said:— 

“Now, children, just s’pose that I’m Mr, 
Inspector. You've got to know more about 
common things. If you don’t, you'll all 
grow up to be fools. Now tell me,” she 
said, looking sternly at a playmate, ‘‘how 
many feathers has a hen ?’’—Selected. 


He Spared Her. 


The passengers on a crowded cross-town 
car in Brooklyn one day felt the brakes ap- 
plied with suddenness. Then they saw the 
motorman jump from the platform and kneel 
in front of the car. Several of the pas- 
sengers made their way out, and were sur- 
prised to see the motorman stroking the 
feathers of a mother dove that sat on one 
of the rails with a little one under her wing. 

“‘T’ve never taken a life yet,” he explained, 
as he placed them on the curb out of harm’s 
way, ‘“‘and I don’t propose to start with a 
tame dove.”—Third Rail. 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 
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Some one recently said that ‘‘a wave of 
Unitarianism seems to be sweeping over the 
country.” ‘The remark was made in a bitter 
spirit, and referred, in that case, toa liberal- 
ism that was deemed dangerous. Whether 
the so-called wave of Unitarianism is reach- 
ing out and reacting upon orthodox thought 
or not, it certainly is near us at present, 
spurring our own people to renewed effort 
and hopefulness. 

The Elizabeth society is one evidence of 
this. ‘Betty’ the older churches fondly 
term this sturdy young sister. The story of 
that society ought to be written and placed for 
circulation wherever discouragement shows 
its pale face. The building fund at Eliza- 
beth started with one dollar donated by 
a woman whose nature called for the “ma- 
terial evidence of things.’”” With such a 
leader who could afford to hold back? 
From that humble but brave beginning the 
society evolved; and surely success awaits 
such undaunted courage. 

In connection with this effort I must 
speak of a larger one of the same character. 
The Third Church, Brooklyn, of which the 
Rev. W. M. Brundage is pastor, has under- 
taken a wider work than any other Brook- 
lyn church, and there is no doubt that it will 
successfully carry it through. 

From the beginning of Mr. Brundage’s 
ministry this parish has been growing; and 
Mr. Brundage is a man whose aims reach 
beyond his church doors. He has always 
wanted a working society, and the machin- 
ery for carrying on such work. After nine 
months of earnest consideration of the needs 
of the parish and the minister’s aims, the 
Ways and Means Committee recently recom- 
mended the erection upon the site of the 
present church and adjoining lot or lots of 
a new building that will provide a church 
auditorium seating at least 600 people, a 
Sunday-school room seating at least 400, 
and a parish house well equipped for social 
and educational work. It was resolved also 
that the committee proceed at once to raise 
funds for the new church upon the plan of 
five (5) annual contributions, the first con- 
tribution due June 1, 1907, and that the 
society pledge itself to commence work on 
the new building by May 1, 1908, providing 
the subscriptions justify it. 

To successfully carry out these resolu- 
tions, $50,000 at least must be raised. 
$13,000 was subscribed at the start, and at 
this time of writing $41,200 has been realized. 

This is splendid! All Unitarians must 
feel a pride and sympathy for any organi- 
zation of our faith that endeavors thus 
boldly to place itself among the religious 
workers in lines not only religious, but also 
broadly philanthropic. Unitarians are not 
lacking in generosity. They give freely to 
charity and personally work along philan- 
thropic lines; but they have never been 
aggressive in their methods, and have never, 
apparently, cared to sail under their own 
colors, so to speak. It may be that the 
time has come when we may choose to take 
command, and be responsible for certain 
organizations ourselves. 

The Flatbush society is continuing its up- 
ward and stronger growth. Mr. Harvey’s 
sermons for May are as follows: ‘‘The Obe- 
dient Life,’ ‘‘The Complete Life,” ‘‘The Re- 
wards of Living,” “The Besetting God.” 
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Neat little leaflets are printed monthly, set- 
ting forth the dates of meetings etc., and 
the appropriate quotation heading the May 
leaflet is from Auerbach: ‘‘We cannot com- 
pel others to be good, but we can compel 
ourselves,” 

At the Lenox Avenue Church all the so- 
cieties and clubs are in full operation. At 
the Wednesday Evening Club for men on 
May 8 was given a lecture by Prof. Lewis 
F, Mott on ‘“Giosué Carducci,” the Italian 
poet. On May 17 the Ladies’ Aid gives a 
strawberry festival. Mr. Wright’s sermon 
topics for May are: “The Human Truth,” 
“The Right of the Soul to be Heard,” ‘Our 
Creative Relation to the Past.” 

I wish to go back a step and mention an- 
other occurrence in which the Elizabeth so- 
ciety figured. I refer to the New Jersey 
Alliance meeting held in Elizabeth, April 
19. As usual, there was an untimely storm 
raging, but it did not succeed in dampening 
the ardor of the people. The object of the 
New Jersey Association is primarily to 
strengthen Unitarianism and to aid the 
National Alliance in its work. 

The Park Methodist Church rented its 
edifice (the minister has since remarked, in 
reply to censure, that he will permit any de- 
nomination to use his church except the 
Mormons!) to the Elizabeth Alliance, and in 
New Jersey especially this was quite a 
concession. ‘The organist of the church 
played the music used during the service. 
There were two sessions held. The morn- 
ing was devoted to election business, etc. 
At the afternoon meeting Mrs. Davis spoke, 
also Rev. Antoinette Brown-Blackwell. 
Mrs. Blackwell’s address was eloquent in its 
appeal for proper instruction for children, 

The annual meeting of the New York 
League met this year at Flushing. Usually 
the Flushing Branch Alliance entertains the 
League a little later. Consequently, this 
earlier date proved less flowery,—and flowers 
are a great feature of the Flushing meet- 
ing,—but the welcome was as warm as ever, 
for the Alliance heart is not subject to the 
freakish laws of Nature to which we are at 
present bowing. The weather for the Flush- 
ing May meeting has always been proverbi- 
ally good, but this year the weather man 
was taken off his guard, and sullen skies and 
chill winds were the order of. the day’s be- 
ginning. But, before the visitors reached 
the old Friends’ Meeting-house, a relenting 
and hasty preparation occurred, and May 3 
slipped in between the stormy 1 and 4, 
sunny and fair, and held the Flushing record 
true. 

Miss Ida Slade, president of the Flushing 
Alliance, assumed that day, in her home 
town, the League presidency, Into her 
hands Mrs. Emil 1. Boas relinquished the 
position as president which for the past 
two years she has ably filled. During her 
term of office two important things have 
been done for the League, the revision of 
the constitution and the incorporation of 
the organization. At the Flushing meeting 
the Rev. Marion Murdock gave an eloquent 
paper on “The Beginnings of the Liberal 
Faith in England and America.” 

The Second Church, Brooklyn,—Mr. 
Dutton’s,—is to raise shortly, to its niche 
beside the pulpit he filled so long and worth- 
ily, a tablet to the memory of John White 
Chadwick. 

There are tablets near the front door 
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erected to the memory of Mr. Longfellow 
and Mr. Staples; but it was deemed more 
appropriate to place Mr. Chadwick’s beside 
the pulpit, facing the congregation. It is 
a beautiful bronze tablet, and the inscrip- 
tion, which I quote, was prepared by his 
lifelong friend, Rev. William C. Gannett of 
Rochester, N.Y.:— 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
OCTOBER 19, 1840—DECEMBER II, 1904. 


MINISTER OF THIS CHURCH FOR FORTY 
YEARS. 1864-1904. 


A tireless seeker for truth. 

A revealer of the best in literature. 

A joyful interpreter of the Immanence of 
God in Nature and Soul. 

A prophet of the faith of Evolution. 

A fearless preacher of Freedom, Fellow- 
ship, Character, and Service as the essentials 
in Religion. 

A poet of the life that is and that is to be. 

A tender friend in the gladness and sorrow 
of our homes. 


When the proposition came to place such 
a tablet to Mr. Chadwick’s memory, an op- 
portunity was given to his friends at large 
to subscribe, if they chose. It was believed 
that smaller donations, coming from a wider 
circle, would be more appropriate to the 
spirit of the memorial. This belief has 
proved a happy truth. From all over Brook- 
lyn a glad response has come—from other 
places also—Boston included, where Mr. 
Chadwick had many warm admirers. 

This seems eminently fitting to the mem- 
ory of a man who gave lavishly of his best, 
not only to them by whom he was chosen, 
but to them whom he chose to serve in the 
larger field of the world. Hine 


Report of W. M. Backus, Secretary of 
Western Unitarian Conference. 


It is with some wonder that I find myself 
delivering this morning a report as secretary 
of the Western Conference, because for 
some time I thought that I should be listen- 
ing as a delegate from Green Bay. I believe, 
as every true liberal should, that the way 
to have a prayer answered is to answer it 
for one’s self. So, having constantly prayed 
for deliverance from officialism, I undertook 
to answer my own prayer, only to have the 
universal experience that prayer is easier to 
utter than to fulfil, However, since the 
way of escape, through flight, was barred by 
your directors, I continued to pray for de- 
liverance through the spirit of comradeship, 
which, no doubt, is the better way because 
of the joy experienced in united service 
through common devotion in propagating 
Unitarian views and ideals. Really, it is a 
pleasure to serve in a capacity that makes 
one the servant of churches that contain 
such loyal, devoted souls, with the most 
noble ideals and aspirations, as do the free 
churches that have united to form the West- 
ern Conference. ‘Therefore, it was not with 
regret that I found myself, after a brief ab- 
sence, again the secretary of this conference, 
and privileged to greet this assemblage as 
such to-day. 

This year the secretary has travelled 
22,366 miles at an expense of $503.23, and 
written about 3,500 letters. The report of 
last year showed more miles travelled, but 
fewer letters written. According to the 
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traditions of the office the secretary has 
been ready to go at any time to any place 
where there seemed to be a need for his ser- 
vices, unless in his judgment there existed 
a greater need in some other quarter. In 
thus going about among the churches, he has 
preached or delivered addresses 119 times. 
Every Sunday, save two, he has preached. 
Much of this preaching has been to meet an 
emergency where some pulpit was left va- 
cant, and other Sundays were spent where 
it seemed possible to organize new move- 
ments. He has made numerous trips to 
meet with the trustees of societies that were 
in need of his services. 

The precedent established last year of the 
secretary’s report touching only those hap- 
penings among us that will not be reported 
by the State secretaries will be followed this 
year. In making out his report, the sec- 
retary, necessarily, is’ largely dependent 
upon the reports sent to him by the churches. 
According to the reports received, this has 
been a prosperous year among our churches. 
The number of accessions reported is 720, 
52 more than last year. ‘The losses through 
deaths and removal have been 185, 59 less 
than last year. This makes the net gain in 
increase of membership for the year 555 
members, and of this year over last of 111, 

’ which is surely gratifying. One curious re- 
sult from a study of these reports is that 
the churches which show a loss number 
15 more than those which show a gain. The 
gain is very large in a few churches, the 
most notable increase being that of All 
Souls’ Church at Colorado Springs, of which 
Rey. Franklin Baker became minister last 
September. 75 names have been added to 
its roll in one year. The other churches 
where great gain in membership has taken 
place are Des Moines, Kalamazoo, Toledo, 
Sioux City, Cleveland, Jackson, and Indian- 
apolis. The reports in general indicate a 
stationary condition as to membership, but 
a large and wholesome interest in the work. 
I feel that we can congratulate ourselves as 
a conference upon the condition of our 
churches. Also we are especially fortunate 
in having such an adequate supply of min- 
isters for our pulpits. On both sides of our 
borders there is an increasing demand for 
ministers, but our pulpits are not vacant. 
Of course the supply is not adequate for the 
new work that we might otherwise under- 
take, from which reason arises the dearth of 
missionary enterprises among us at present. 
There has been but little change among our 
ministers this year. What change there has 
been will be noticed by the State secretaries, 
save the mention I have made of Rev. 
Franklin Baker and now make of Dr. Ward, 
who resigned at Iowa City in June and ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Fort Collins, 
Col., in October. The reports from there 
indicate a happy union between minister 
and people. 

The other events of importance that do 
not receive mention from the State secre- 
taries are that the edifice at Greely, Col., 
has been remodelled at considerable expense, 
as has also the Pueblo church building. 
The church at Indianapolis has put in a new 
organ that adds greatly to the richness of 
the service. The society at Toledo, finding 
its audience room too small for its congre- 
gation, has remodelled its edifice, by which 
change its seating capacity is considerably 
enlarged. I regret to report that our mis- 
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sionary enterprise at Winnipeg has failed. 
After three years of work Rev. Mr. Ross 
felt that the results were not adequate, and 
services have been discontinued for the pres- 
ent. At some future day we may be sure 
that the work he has done will bear results 
in a renewed and larger interest. Salem, 
Ohio, has felt severely the removal of Mr. 
Dutton. After having had a number of 
temporary supplies for its pulpit, Mr. Dore- 
mus of the Meadville School has been en- 
gaged to take charge of the work as perma- 
nent supply. Our church at Marietta has 
suffered severely from the Ohio River floods. 
The edifice was damaged, and the loss among 
our people was very considerable. Mr. Coil 
is prevented from being present at this meet- 
ing because of the need that exists for relief 
work. At Youngstown, Ohio, Rev. W. L. 
Beers has been installed as minister. He is 
to conduct this work in connection with 
Newcastle, Pa. We are glad to welcome 
Mr. Beers to our conference. He has under- 
taken a hard task, and we should give the aid 
of good fellowship to one who has accepted 
so great a challenge. A notable event in 
the history of our Western work is the mi- 
gration of the Church of the Messiah, St. 
Louis, from its former location to one nearer 
to its constituents, who had long since moved 
from the neighborhood of the church. A 
splendid structure, to cost over $80,000, is 
being erected, and will be dedicated free 
from debt. 

Some years ago our church at La Porte, 
Ind., was unable, because of removals, to 
continue active work, and its edifice was sold 
and the proceeds invested. The members 
of the board of trustees of this church want 
the money used locally. Many proposals 
have been made for its use in some way 
to beautify the town, but the law of Indiana 
directs that church property cannot be di- 
verted to any other use. There has been a 
dream long entertained by the leaders of 
Western work of a “‘school of the prophets,” 
in which our ministers might find the mental 
refreshment that they so much need after 
a year of sermonizing. This dream has 
seemed impossible of realization because 
the school must be housed, and a proper 
location had not been discovered. La Porte 
is near the centre of our conference territory. 
It is located near some most charming lakes, 
which offer every advantage for an outing 
such as should be the accompaniment of a 
vacation ministers’ institute. The trustees 
of the La Porte fund seem to be willing to 
invest it for this purpose at their home place, 
and it seems to your secretary that there 
could be no better use for it than to promote 
a series of sumnier meetings for the spread of 
our gospel at a place at once so charming and 
accessible. At these lakes, in the lifetime 
of Rev. Mr. Mercer of the Swedenborgian 
church, there were maintained summer 
meetings in the interest of that denomina- 
tion which were very successful so long as 
he lived to promote them. The buildings 
that were used by the Swedenborgians 
are to be had for our purposes. In the West 
the plan of summer work has never been 
tried, save by the Iowa Conference, which 
conducted a very successful meeting for a 
time, and would still be doing so, had it not 
been for the loss of its equipment through 
an act of unfaithfulness. In the judgment 
of your secretary we have an opportunity 
here not to be neglected, 
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The relation of our independent conference 
with the other organized bodies of Uni- 
tarianism is that of harmonious co-operation. 
The question which was raised upon the floor 
of the conference last year in regard to our 
Western border reniains in the same condition 
that it did at that time, save that we have 
the assurance of the president of the American 
Unitarian Association that there was no 
division of territory intended, and that 
the appointment of a field secretary in the 
Rocky Mountain district was for missionary 
purposes only. A visit of the secretary to 
the Colorado churches in September showed 
them to be in good condition and at one with 
us in interest and spirit. The secretary of 
your conference is the servant, not alone of 
the churches of this conference, but serves 
as well the larger cause in co-operation with 
the officials of our missionary body. It is 
to be regretted that there cannot be an 
organic union of our forces, so as to make 
our missionary enterprises more effective. 
It isa problem upon which the wisdom of this 
body is to be called forth to-day in discussion. 

There have been several things of great 
interest in the remarks made in the reports. 
The most frequent one is a complaint that 
we have no questions concerning the Sunday- 
school on our report blanks. When the form 
was made out for reports, we had a Western 
Sunday School Society that solicited reports 
from the Sunday-schools. Now there is 
but one society. No doubt the work is done 
much more effectively by one organization, 
but the West misses in a measure, at least 
at Headquarters, the touch with the young 
of our societies. But this was not what 
I started to say. This complaint indicates ~ 
am awakening interest in the Sunday-school 
work. Our people are coming to realize 
the vast importance of this part of church life. 
Dr. Horton has long insisted upon the im- 
portance of the Sunday-school, but we have 
not properly heeded his words. Now in 
many places the secretary finds the people 
saying, “‘Our church attendance is not what 
it should be, but we have a good and growing 
Sunday-school.”’ Our people have been in- 
different too long to this means of giving to 
men the gospel we hold as necessary to their 
highest weal. Unitarian parents have ever 
been remiss in not giving to their children the 
most priceless heritage they have to bestow; 
namely, a religious training, An absurd 
sense of personal freedom and a self-con- 
sciousness about their own religious ex- 
periences have been the cause of our losing 
many children who in after-years would have 
been valuable workers in the cause of liberal 
religion. 

In the reports of our young people’s work 
there are many elements of encouragement, 
but it would seem that there is much lacking 
in the work, particularly as many churches 
report no young people’s societies. One 
report that stands out very clearly is that 
of the Third Church, Chicago, in which Mr. 
Weil shows great prosperity in his society, 
and, among other items, says that the Young 
People’s Society has nearly doubled its 
number since he has been with the church. 
This society has always been active and 
strong, and it has been made so by a judicious 
mixture of social, ethical, and religious in- 
terest. From such a society a church is 
sure to recruit its strength. 

Another point that is noticeable in the re- 
ports is the number of study classes that have 
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been at work this year. Our people’ have 
ever been noted for their study clubs, but 
in the reports sent in this -year.these clubs 
are no longer studying exclusively Brown- 
ing, Emerson, or a miscellaneous programme, 
but are almost uniformly studying-the Bible. 
We have ever profited as a denomina- 
tion. by study class work, but it seems to 
your secretary that we are likely to profit to 
a ‘far. greater, extent by this. work in’ Bible 
study which takes the ‘form of the higher 
criticism, and brings out for those of other 
faiths the truth of the contentions we long 
have made about the Bible, and fortifies 
aswell our own people in their own posi- 
tion, . 

‘An indication of the direction our work 
may eventually take is to be found in some 
of the reports which speak of special meetings 
held in their churches. Three of our churches 
have had the aid of Rev. B. Fay Mills in their 
meetings. His plan of campaign has changed 
radically since the time that he was the most 
successful orthodox revivalist in our country: 
it. is now educational. He makes much 
use of the masters in life-thoughts and re- 
ligion, and by means of their teachings seeks 
to arouse men into thinking on these things. 
In many cities where we have churches it 
is‘ hardly known that there is such a church 
in the place, as a wandering secretary soon 
learns when he comes to inquire his way 
in a strange place-to the Unitarian church. 
The query is this, Would not such meetings, 
well ‘advertised, make us and our thought 
known? It is apparent from the tenor of 
the reports that our people are awakening 
to the necessity for modern methods to make 
known modern thought. 

-The report of Miss Safford’s society in Des 
Moines is interesting because of the increase 
in membership reported, and it gives an 
account of how this increase was attained, 
in the course of which a strong recommenda- 
tion is made for doctrinal preaching. In 
the opinion of the secretary the success of the 
Des Moines ‘church is at least ‘partly ex- 
plained by this recommendation, for he has 
observed that our successful churches lay 
insistence upon doctrine, and that they do 
not hesitate to label it Unitarian. But 
there are two ways of preaching doctrine,— 
one is negative, and the other is positive. 
The negative is satisfied with pointing out 
the errors of orthodoxy. ‘The other form 
does not need to point them out, for in the 
light of positive affirmation the errors are 
distinctly ‘visible. There appeared in a 
late issue of Unity a most strongly written 
letter' from thé minister of an orthodox 
church, in which he set forth his belief, 
which’ was in’ substantial agreement with 
that’ of most Unitarian ministers. The 
objection that he urged against Unitarianism 
was that-it did not teach what he considered 
the true faith, but was what he termed a 
communtion of’ “knockers.” Now let one 
who, as secretary, has had a large experience 
in these matters relate it. The churches 
among~ us “whose pulpits are vacant, fre- 
quently object to hearing as a candidate 
a minister but recently from an orthodox 
church, and the reason that they give is that 
he will be “fighting the orthodox.’’ In 
other words, he “is in the negative stage. 
Now not many Unitarian ministers are in 
this stage: they have won ‘through, oft-times, 
to an indifference to doctrines: |The men 
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of intelligence are the men in orthodox 
pulpits who. are in the negative stage, and 
destroy, to the edification of their hearers 
of a like degree of progress, the ancient 
dogmas of the Church. In that same city 
but little attention’ will be paid to some 
Unitarian preacher who has long overpast 
that stage, and is with quiet culture preach- 
ing the high ethical standards of his- faith. 
But, if he would consider the needs of men 
more, he would give the doctrines of his 
faith more prominence; for those who have 
been liberated by the negative form of doc- 
trinal preaching soon yearn for the spiritual 
food of a positive rational faith, and, failing 
to find us,-for we alone have it to give, 
they go hungry and unsatisfied all their days. 
Letters frequently come to Headquarters 
from.those who have, by seeming accident, 
come into contact with our faith, saying, 
“Tt is what I have blindly felt and longed 
for all my life without really knowing what 
I needed, but now I know and rejoice in my 
satisfaction.” There is no so-called ortho- 
dox church that offers in its whole atmosphere 
and teaching what we do. ‘Those who are 


‘of our communion could not find a church 


home elsewhere. Their children could not 
find a Sunday-school where the teachings 
were other than of the darkness and fear of 
superstition. Their young people could not 
find a church home in which they would not 
be likely to fall under the influence of uar- 
towing ideals. 

Let us realize the value of our cnc life, 
and uplift the banner that our fathers have 
made so fair with fresh zeal, knowing that 
the march of progress is not over, and that 
our place is in the van, with our faces turned 
toward the rising sun of truth, that we may 
greet his dawn and tell the glad news to others 
of the risen light before which all that is 
born of darkness shall at length disappear. 
The day of the Church is not past. It may 
be for a certain type of Church thatis a belated 
relic of man’s past fears, but not for one which 
has sympathy for the great ideals of the 
present. Those which have the highest 
age-ideals are like the instrument maker 
in ‘‘Dombey and Son,’’—they do not suc- 
ceed because they have anticipated the times. 
The infinity of God ever challenges our 
human intellect and purpose, and ever will. 
Some men lead in knowledge of him. ‘This 
they must impart to others. Because of this 
it must ever be that the day of the preacher 
of God and his righteousness is not over- 
past. 


The Russtan Famine, 


A striking illustration of the conditions 
prevailing among more than 20,000,000 
starving peasants in Russia is afforded by a 
petition received at the headquarters of the 
Russian Famine Relief Committee, 135 East 


15th Street, New York. A literal transla- 


tion of the petition shows not only the depths 
of suffering and despair to which the famine- 
stricken peasants have been plunged, but 
also the social-and educational conditions 
of the sufferers which make it difficult for 


them even to frame an appeal to the outside 


world ‘for assistance. It readsi— °, 


“We humbly beg the Zemstvo of Samara, 


as receiving no aid or relief from anywhere: 
“All otir. means are exhausted by the fam- 
ine, all our cattle and other. movable prop- 


who draw the largest’ congregations in centrés [erty are sold to keep us from death by’ hun- 
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ger. We are the poorest ‘of the poor. We 
are: tral to enter our wretched cottages” 
because of the children. One is crying, the™ 
others are groaning for food. ‘Seeing them’ 
causes our, tears to flow and the blood to” 
leave our hearts, 

‘As if to mock our misery, we hear from 
strangers,that in this or that village a free 
kitchen has been opened. We have nothing, 
nothing. Can it be that we are doomed to 
death through hunger? How glad we would 
be if we could get only bread and potatoes! © 
Even if good people would only give them 
to our children and old women, we would 
not know how to thank Almighty God suffi- 
ciently. “Yes! we pass our days together 
thinking about these things; but what can 
we do? None of us knows anything. We 
are quite in the dark. We go about like— 
dead already, and instead of the dazzling 
whiteness of the snow we see something - 
greenish in the ground, and again we wait 
for the day to pass, hoping against hope. 

.“What shall we do?» Where‘shall we go?- 
What shall we say? What are we to do? 
Go home to our huts? The very word ‘home’ 
makes our hearts turn. But there is Hothe 
ing else to do. We go home, enter the dark 
house, trying not to look at the wife or chil- 
dren, pretending not to hear their eager 
questioning, ‘Where have you been, father?” 
And like everybody’s enemy, like some wild 
beast, you slink away to your corner to se¢k 
forgetiulness in sleep. But no, sleep does’ 
not come, something prevents it, and bitter - 
thoughts chase through your head, one after 
the other, like the waves of the sea. And 
so you toss till daybreak, and in the morning 
get up and flee. Where to? You don’t 
know. What shall we do? Where can one 
find bread? You don’t know. Again we 
all crowd together, like a flock of hungry” 
birds, and twitter about our sorrow. All 
at once some man who can read and write 
joins us, and says, ‘Friends, you must beg the 
authorities for help.’ And we all begin en- 
treating him, ‘Be so kind, write a petition.’ 
‘Perhaps it shall reach some kind man in” 
power, and at the same time our prayer 
shall reach God.’ Well may the Lord bless 
us.... Speak! ‘You begin, “Basil* Cher- 
kassoff.’ 

“All my harvest was 10 poods (400 ° 
pounds) of rye. This lasted only till Sep- 
tember, because I have a wife and six chil-’ 
dren. After this was eaten, I began to sell ” 
our clothes and household things, then I 
sold a horse, and so we lived till December.’ 
Now I have nothing more: to sell, though I 
have two starving horses yet left; ‘but how 
am I to sell them? Spring is coming. What 
am I to plough with if I sell them? And I 
have only one cow left and that one can’t 
stand,—the neighbors help me to lift it on 
its legs of a morning,—and my horse,—it is’ 
hardly anything but the name of a horse,- vee 
a puff of wind can knock it over. I can’t” 
say anything more, only God have Rae 
upon us if we do not get help.’ ; 

“And you, old Peter, what can you add?” 

“© brothers, I can manage yet. I'am’ 
the only workman at home. I havea heap : 
of children, and only one eye, so that I can 
see only half the misery that you do. “We 
do get’ .a bit now and: then,’ not SUL a 
authorities, but begging? Moor son 
"The collection of contributions’ fori ales 
relief work is’ being eatriéd’ on in’ this coun=> 


‘try by the Russian Famine Relief Conimit- 
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tee, 135 East 15th Street, New York City, 
of which Samuel J. Barrows is secretary. 
No contribution is too small, and the Morton 
Trust Company, acting as treasurer, will 
acknowledge all. The money is to be used 
only for the saving of life. 

Five dollars will save an adult, five cents a 
day will keep a child from death by starvation. 


Mr. Cuckson’s Funeral. 


Last Thursday afternoon, at Plymouth, 
Mass., funeral services held in the church 
of the First Parish were conducted by Rev. 
J. C. Jaynes of West Newton, Mass., and 
Rev. Robert Collyer of New York. Ex- 
cellent music by organ and choir was de- 
voutly rendered. Mr: Jaynes read _ selec- 
tions from the Scriptures, after which Mr. 
Collyer, standing in the desk above the coffin 
which was buried in flowers, poured forth 
a psalm of praise in memory of his dead 
friend whom he described as not only a man 
of most excellent gifts as a thinker and 
preacher, but one who had been to him as 
a brother and a son. 

Immediately after the services in the 
church Mrs. Cuckson and several friends 
took the train for Springfield, Mass., where, 
in the church to which. Mr. Cuckson min- 
istered and to which he had once been re- 
called, memorial services were conducted 
by Rev. A. P. Reccord. Members of St. 
Andrew’s Lodge of Boston, of which Mr. 
Cuckson was chaplain, were present at both 
services, and at the grave the Masonic ritual 
was used. 

In addition to the eloquent tributes 
spoken at his funeral the friends of Mr. 
Cuckson in Plymouth send the following 
words of tender appreciation and gratitude: 


The sense of loss that is brooding over 
the parish of the First Church in Plymouth 
in the death of Rev. Mr. Cuckson is so deep 
that it is difficult to express it in words; 
and yet it does not seem right that no 
attempt should be inade to show how large 
a place he filled. In the six years of his 
ministry in the old church he has preached 
from Sunday to Sunday eloquent sermons 
which have proved him to be one of the 
great preachers of the denomination,— 
sermons which have not only satisfied the 
intellect, but have touched the hearts 
of the listeners, encouraging those who 
were cast down, strengthening those who 
were weak, and giving insight into depths 
of religious faith, most comforting and 
helpful. 

He will be sadly missed from the church, 
where he always seemed like a genial host, 
giving each comer a hearty welcome. He 
was a born preacher, an eloquent writer, 
and his clear, flexible voice and perfect 
enunciation gave full force and a charm to 
every sentence. . 

He not only preached fine sermons, but 
gave most generously from his store of 
masterly addresses and carefully studied 
lectures on the poets and statesmen of 
England, to which it was pure delight to 
listen. 

He loved Plymouth with its unique tra- 
ditions; he loved the ancient church, and 
put all his soul into sustaining and extending 
its influence; and he loved his beautiful 
home by the sea, surrounded by neighbors 
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who, as they came to know™him, learned 
to love him and lean upon him. He will 
be sadly missed in many “i quiet home, 
where his deeds of unobtrusive kindness 
have won a place for him. He responded 
quickly to every call for help, and the mem- 
ory of his comforting words lingers in many 
homes where he has ministered in_ days of 
sorrow. 

So suddenly has he gone from the places 
that knew him that it seems strange not to 
have his support now, in the great affliction. 

He has left a valuable history of the First 
Church in Plymouth; he has left to his 
people a service book’ which has become 
dear to them; he has left many printed 
sermons, and many which should be printed; 
more than all, he has left the inspiration of 
his many gentle persuasions and powerful 
appeals on behalf of the highest and the best. 

Even in the sore trial that has befallen 
the people to whom he ministered, they are 
devoutly thankful for the good gift that 
has been theirs. 


A Good Work. 


The Forsyth Normal and Industrial School 
of Forsyth, Ga., in the Black Belt of the 
South, was established seven years ago by 
William M. Hubbard, a devoted helper of 
his race. Starting without means, he now 
manages to give industrial training to nearly 
five hundred pupils. The pressure of appli- 
cants necessitates more facilities. Know- 
ing the worth of the principal and the good 
results of his work amidst most discourag- 
ing conditions, I appeal to the sympathies 
of friends who realize the seriousness of the 
educational problem. Recent conditions in 
the South have added to its difficulties, and 
made the present need more urgent. ‘Help 
us now: later we will help you,” is the 
cry of the struggling teachers. I shall be 
glad to receive contributions and to furnish 
required references. 

WiLLiam LLoyp GARRISON. 

6 BEACON STREET, Boston, 


Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings. 


The promises for this year’s season of 
Summer Meetings at the Isles of Shoals are 
very alluring. Morning sessions are to be 
devoted to a timely series of addresses on 
“What We may Know of Jesus” by men 
eminently fitted to deal with this theme, 
among them being Prof. Francis A. Christie 
of Meadville, Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of 
Cornell (author of ‘‘The Prophet of Naza- 
reth), Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D., Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland of Hartford, and (it is expected) 
Rev. Algernon S$. Crapsey of Rochester, N.Y. 
The evening sessions, as heretofore, will in- 
clude some literary and popular lectures, 
details of which cannot yet be given, except 
that we are to have Mrs. Margaret Deland 
for one evening, and are to devote another to 
Celia Thaxter and the Isles of Shoals, with 
some peculiarly attractive features. 

The same arrangements as to rooms and 
reduced rates on the railroads will prevail as 
heretofore. Hotel rates will be $2a day, and 
$12 a week for members, it being necessary to 
have certificate of membership ($1) to avail 
one’s self of these rates. We are glad to say 
that the Oceanic will be in charge of our 
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genial friend, Charles J. Ramsdell, who should 
be addressed at Randall Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass., for particulars as to rooms at the 
Oceanic. ‘Those preferring rooms at the 
Appledore should address Mr. Hapgood, 
19 Terrace Avenue, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
The general details of programme will be in 
charge of a committee, whose chairman, Rev. 


| George H. Badger, may be addressed at 104 


East 20th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Anniversary Week Programme. 


Unless otherwise designated, all meetings are 
open to the public. 


HOSPITALITY. 


Room 3 of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation Building will be open each day from 
8 AM. to 7 P.M. All are invited to register 
(city address) upon arrival, and thus secure 
the prompt forwarding of letters and other 
communications. ‘The telephone number is 
Haymarket, 652. 

The luncheons served at Bulfinch Place 
Church*on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, are provided for those 
who have accepted the invitation of the com- 
mittee, and whose entertainment in the 
suburbs makes a mid-day luncheon in the 
city essential. This provision is limited by 
the resources, but during the five days there 
will be opportunity to serve many. Visiting 
ministers and delegates from a distance who 
are not accommodated on one day may be 
provided for on another. The admission 
tickets should be secured at the desk in Room 
3 at the time of registration. 

The King’s Chapel Club will serve after- 
noon tea to all our people each day, Monday 
to Friday; four o’clock to six, at the King’s 
Chapel Rooms, 67 Beacon Street, corner of 
Charles Street. 

The reception on Monday evening at the 
Hotel Somerset is informal. Ieave cars at 
the corner of Massachusetts and Common- 
wealth Avenues. 


Monpay, May 20. 
g9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. C. A. 
Place of Waltham. 
10.30 AM, Annual meeting of the Minis- 
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terial Union in Channing Hall. The address 
will be given by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer 
of New York. Subject, ‘‘The Sense of 
Vocation in the Ministry of To-day.” 

2.30 P.M. Public meeting of the National 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women at the South Congrega- 
tional Church. Addresses on “The Out- 
look, Impressions of Recent Travels,’ by 


Miss Emma C. Low, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 


and Rev. Lewis G. Wilson. 

Business meeting of the Corporation of the 
Lend-a-Hand Society in Park Street Church 
parlor. f 

3pm. Public meeting of the Lend-a-Hand 
Society in Park Street Church vestry. Dr, 
Hale will preside, and read from “In His 
Name.” Reports and Singing. 

4P.M. First annual meeting of the Society 
for Old Age Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
in Channing Hall. All ministers invited. 

8 p.m. Public reception to ministers, 
delegates, and friends at the Hotel Somerset. 
Lieutenant-Governor and Mrs. Eben 6%. 
Draper, President Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. 
and Mrs. Edward A. Horton, will receive. 
At intervals the Raymond Orchestra will 
furnish music. Light refreshments will be 
served throughout the evening. 


TuEsDAY, May 21. 


_ 9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be in commemoration of the 
ministers of the Unitarian fellowship who 
have died during the year. The address 
will be given by Rev. Henry C. De Long 
of Medford. 

10 A.M. Annual business meeting of the 
National Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women in the Church of 
the Disciples. Annual reports and elec- 
tion of officers, followed by a discussion of 
Alliance interests. 

10.30 A.M. Meeting of the Berry Street 
Conference in King’s Chapel. ‘The address 
will be given by Prof. W. W. Fenn, dean 
of the Harvard Divinity School. Open to 
ministers only. 

2.30 P.M. Annual business meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association in 
Tremont Temple. Delegates and life mem- 
bers will be admitted by ticket to the floor. 
The galleries will be open to the public. 

The devotional meeting will be led by 
Rev. Charles B. Elder of Worcester. 

The meeting will then be open for the in- 
troduction of business and resolutions and 
the appointment of committees. ‘The treas- 
urer will present his annual statement. 
The secretary of the special committee on 
raising the $150,000 fund, Mr. Henry D. 
Sharpe of Providence, will present the 
report of the committee. Other special 
enterprises will be reported as follows: the 
Committee on the Improvement of Church 
Music, by Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
secretary; the board of trustees of the Hack- 
ley School, by Henry White Callahan, head 
master; the board of trustees of the Pacific 
Unitarian school for the Ministry, by Rev. 
E. M. Wilbur, dean; the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Council, by Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, secretary; the edi- 
torial board of the centenary edition of 
Theodore Parker’s Works, by Rey. John 
Haynes Holmes, secretary. The president 
of the Association will then give his annual 
address. 


7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the American 
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Unitarian Association in Tremont Temple. 
The entire building will be open to the public. 
Addresses, illustrated with the stereopticon, 
will be given by the treasurer and the secre- 
tary of the Association on ‘The Spreading of 
Pure Christianity.” 1. The Financial Re- 
sources. 2. The Work of the Year. Con- 
gregational singing. Mr. Frank O. Nash, 
organist. 
WEDNESDAY, May 22. 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. 
Earl M. Wilbur of Berkeley, Cal. 

10 A.M. Annual business meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association in Tremont 
Temple. Delegates and life members will 
be admitted by ticket to the floor. The 
galleries will be open to the public. The 
devotional meeting will be conducted by 
Rev. George Batchelor of Cambridge. Re- 
port of the Nominating Committee. Report 
of the Business Committee. Election of 
officers and directors. Greetings from Other 
Communions: the Trinitarian Congregation- 
alists, Rev. Howard A. Bridgman of the 
Congregationalist; the Society of Friends, 
Mr. Henry W. Wilbur, secretary of the 
Society for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles; the Universalists, President 
Frederick W. Hamilton of Tufts College; 
the Christians, Rev. J. J. Summerbell of 
Dayton, Ohio, former editor of the Herald of 
Gospel Liberty. Prof. Francis G. Peabody of 
Cambridge will respond. 

2.30P.M. Annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association (continued) in Tre- 
mont Temple. Final business will be trans- 
acted, and addresses will be delivered as 
follows: ‘The College Town Work,” Rev. 
Frank A. Gilmore of Madison, Wis.; ‘‘The 
Southern Field,” Rev. Marion F. Ham of 
Dallas, Tex.; ‘‘The Rocky. Mountain De- 
partment,” by Rev. William Thurston 
Brown, field secretary. 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary sermon before the 
American Unitarian Association in Tremont 
Temple. ‘The entire hall will be open to 
the public. The services will be conducted 
by Rev. Margaret B. Barnard of Rowe, 
Rev. Alfred Gooding of Portsmouth, N.H., 


and Rev. Charles G. Ames of Boston. ‘The 
sermon will be preached by Rev. Burt 
Estes Howard of Ios Angeles, Cal. Music 


by the choir of the Arlington Street Church, 


THURSDAY, May 23. 
9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
Communion service conducted by Rev. 


Howard N. Brown. ‘The address will be 
given by Rev. Robert Collyer. 


10.30 A.M. Sixth annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Historical Society in King’s 
Chapel. President Henry H, Edes will 


preside. Reports and election of officers. 
Addresses by Hon. Milton Reed and Rev. 
Charles E. Park. 

1r A.M. Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers in 
the South Congregational Church. Ad- 
dresses by Dr. Samuel M. Crothers and 
Rev. Albert P. Fitch. 

Conference in Channing Hall of Post-office 
Mission workers and all interested in the 
distribution of denominational literature. 

12 M. Annual meeting and luncheon of 
the Meadville Alumni Association in the 
parlors of the South Congregational Church. 
Business meeting at 12. Lunch at 1, to 
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be followed by addresses by President South- 
worth and Rev. Drs. Eliot and Crothers. 

2 p.m. Annual business meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, chapel of 
the Second Church, for reports, election 
of officers, and conference. A short address 
will be given by Mr. Asa M. Parker, field 
secretary of the Christian Endeavor Union 
for Massachusetts. 

3 P.M. Meeting of the Children’s Mission 
to the Children of the Destitute at Arlington 
Street Church. President Henry M. Will- 
jams will preside. Reports and addresses 
by Rev. Adelbert Lathrop Hudson and Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen. 

Annual meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society in Channing Hall. Presi- 
dent Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., will preside. 
Addresses by Samuel H. Davis, superin- 
tendent Massachusetts Anti-saloon League, 
“What the Anti-saloon League is doing for 
Temperance”; Frank P. Speare, educational 
director of Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Association, ‘‘What the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is doing for Temperance”’; 
Rev. Francis J. Butler, president of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union of the 
Arch-diocese of Boston, ‘‘What the Catholic 
Church is doing for Temperance.” 

5-7 P.M. Reception by the Boston Fed- 
eration of Young People’s Religious Unions 
to the officers of the National Union in the 
parlors of the Second Church. A collation 
will be served, and delegates and repre- 
sentatives from the unions and Young 
People’s Societies are invited. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union in the Second 
Church. President Harold G. Arnold will 
preside. Four ten-minute addresses by 
the former presidents of the Union, Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, Mr. Percy A. Atherton, 
Mr. Walter P. Eaton, and Mr. Carleton A. 
Wheeler. Special music in charge of C. 
Louis Bertram, organist, assisted by Miss 
Harriet E. Richards, violinist, Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Roblin, harpist, and a chorus of fifty 
voices from the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 

Fripay, May 24. 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by. Rev. 
Samuel R. Maxwell of Walpole, N.H. 

9.45 AM. Annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society, King’s Chapel. 
Opening of business session of society. 

10.15 A.M. Reading of directors’ annual 
report, by President Edward A. Horton, 
to be followed by discussion, election of 
officers, and miscellaneous business. 

11.15 A.M. Addresses: Mrs. Clara Ban- 
croft Beatley, Boston, subject, ‘Home 
and Sunday-school’; Rev. T. R. Slicer, 
New York City, subject, ““The Work of 
the Interpreter.” 

12.15 P.M. Open discussion on all the 
addresses. 

12.45 P.M. Intermission. 

2.00 P.M. Opening of afternoon session, 
transaction of unfinished business, and 
other matters. 

2.30P.M. ‘Three ten-minute reports: Rev. 
H. T. Secrist, Roxbury, Mass., subject, 
“The New Graded Course’; Rev. W. I. 
Lawrance, Winchester, Mass., subject, 
“Work in the Field” ;*Rev. W. M. Backus, 
Chicago, Ill., subject, ‘““Sunday-school Op- 
portunities in the West.” : 
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3.00 P.M. Addresses: Rev, John D. 
Pickles, Ph.D., Boston, educational sec- 
retary, Massachusetts Sunday School As- 
sociation, subject, ‘‘The Dignity and Worth 


of Bible School Teaching’; Rev. A. M. 
Lord, D.D., Providence, R.I., subject, 
’ “Stories and Story-telling”’; Rev. Burt 


Estes Howard, Los Angeles, Cal., subject, 
“Democracy and Education.” 
4.30 P.M. Adjournment. 


6 P.M. Unitarian Festival in Tremont 
Temple. Hon. John W. Weeks, M.C., will 
preside. Among the speakers will be Ed- 


ward A. Church, Esq., of Boston, Rev. 
Algernon S. Crapsey of Rochester, N.Y., 
Rev. Minot O. Simons of Cleveland, and 
Rev. F. I.. Phalen of Fairhaven. 

Tickets, $2.50 each, will be for sale at 
the bookstore of Messrs. W. B. Clarke & 
Co., 26 Tremont Street, on and after Thurs- 
day, May 16, between the hours of nine 
and four o’clock. First balcony and front 
rows second balcony, tickets, $1; remainder 
second balcony, 50 cents, for those who 
feel interested only in the speaking. Music, 
as usual, during the evening. Speaking 
will begin at 7.15. 


The Free Religious Association will hold its 
meetings at the Parker Memorial on Friday, 
May 31. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Miscellany. 


The result of our appeal to the churches 
and Sunday Schools is gratifying. It is our 
privilege to report the fact that this year 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society has 
received the largest sum of money in its his- 
tory from annual contributions. It is also 
rejoicing to chronicle another fact. We 
have the largest number of contributors thus 
far recorded. Probably, it is safe to assume 
that this cheering statement involves two 
conclusions: that the Unitarian denomina- 
tion believes in the religious education of 
the young; and, second, that the work of the 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society is entitled, 


to loyal recognition. 

Notices have reached us that delegates 
will be present at the Annual Meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society from dis- 
tant parts of the country, even as far as 
Dallas, Tex. One of our vice-presidents, 
Mr. C. A. Murdock, has been here from San 
Francisco, and attended the board meeting 
of last week. He reports good courage as 
to the upbuilding of San Francisco, and 
speaks of the Unitarians as being first in 
the recovery of lost ground. 

In Every Other Sunday for May 19 are 
various poems for Flower or Children’s Day 
Exercises. They are greatly dialogues for 
younger children, with the use of emblems 
and singing. 

It is to be hoped that the Unitarian friends 
will make liberal use of the Book Room at 
25 Beacon Street. A cordial invitation is 
extended to the public to inspect the gen- 
eral literature and to examine the text- 
books. Several inexpensive booklets and 
cards, containing fine sentiments, will be 
found on the counter, together with many 
leading books on theology and religion. 


The Christian Register 


The manuals of the Sunday-School Society 
will be arranged for satisfactory scrutiny. 

In another column is. the advertisement 
of the Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society, at King’s Chapel, 
Friday, May 24. If any contributing church 
or Sunday School has not received proper 
credentials, they will please notify me at once. 

The regular monthly meeting of the di- 
rectors was held at 25 Beacon Street on 
Monday, May 6. Present: Messrs. Horton, 
Lord, Murdock, Metcalf, Reccord, Hum- 
phreys, Mrs. Weatherly, Mrs. Billings, and 
Miss Parker. Minutes of the last meeting 
were read and approved. ‘The treasurer’s 
monthly report was read, and, by vote, 
placed on file. The «financial statement 
seemed satisfactory. 

President Horton reported on Mr. Law- 
rance’s trip, now being made, to Chatta- 
nooga, Louisville, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and 
Meadville. Informal consideration on field 
work was held, and approval of the result so 
far obtained was the sentiment of the di- 
rectors. 

Dr. F. H. Brown and™Mr. Hatherly Foster 
were elected auditors of the society’s accounts 
for the past year. 

The question of the autumn meeting, and 
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where to hold it, was brought up and dis- 
cussed. It was stated that, according to the 
new atrangement, meetings have been held 
in the West and Middle States for two years. 
It seemed advisable to select New England 
this year. A motion to that effect was 
made and carried. The place was not 
chosen, although an invitation has been 
received. 

Vice-President Murdock gave a report of 
the work in the California Sunday Schools 
and churches which proved quite interesting. 
Future lessons, graded courses, and similar 
subjects were talked over by the directors 
as a committee of the whole. The educa- 
tional condition of our Sunday Schools, 
their wants, and available material offered 
were points gone over. The aim was not 
to secure a vote on any special matter, but 
to bring the directors in touch with the 
problem to be more fully considered later. 
Adjournment was then made. Louisa P. 
Parker, Clerk. 

With reference to the financial side of 
things it is to be noticed that the Sunday- 
School Society is remembered by its friends. 
We have received from the Mary R. Hall 
estate, Keene, N.H., a five-hundred-dollar 
bequest. By the will of Mr. John C. Haynes, 


“50 YEARS THE LEADERS? 


“STANDARD OF QUALITY” 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 
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who has just passed away, we are to have 
two thousand dollars. ‘There is also another 
gift which we expect will soon be in our 
hands of two thousand dollars. All this 
does not mean that we are getting very rich, 
far from it; but the facts bestow a pleasant 
assurance that our permanent funds are 
being increased on which we may rely in 
emergencies. Epwarp A, Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Eleventh Annual Meeting. 


We hope for a large number of delegates 
and friends at our eleventh annual meeting 
on Thursday, May 23. The usual business 
session is to be held at 2 P.M. in the chapel 
of the Second Church, Copley Square, Bos- 
ton, when Mr. Asa M. Parker of Worcester, 
field secretary of the Christian Endeavor 
Union, is expected to speak briefly of the 
methods and workings of the association 
with which he is connected. It is only since 
1905 that the Christian Endeavor friends 
have had a field secretary. During his first 
year Mr. Parker travelled 7,000 miles, visit- 
ing 165 towns and cities and addressing 
many societies, churches, and conferences. 
During that time he has conferred with 100 
pastors, written 700 letters, and conducted 
75 Workers’ Conferences. His second year 
has given promise of greatly increased scope, 
and it is concerning this work that Mr. Parker 
has consented to address our delegates. 

At five o’clock a reception follows, and at 
7.30 comes the evening meeting in the church 
that, we hope, will be filled. The addresses 
to be given by four past presidents—Mr. 
Van Ness, Mr. Eaton, Mr. Atherton, and Mr. 
Wheeler—will be short; and, in fact, the 
whole service is to be of brief duration, in 

- order that the audience may be enabled to 
take the early suburban trains. We want 
to make this the best evening meeting we 
have ever held, so let all the young people 
come and invite their friends. 


“‘Co-operating with the Unitarian Hospi- 
tality Committee, the Boston Federation of 
Young People’s Religious Unions will pro- 
vide, Thursday night, for the delegates com- 
ing to the union meetings.” The names and 
addresses of these delegates should be sent 
to Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., at once. 

As Thursday i is Young People’s Day, it is 
planned by the Hospitality Committee to 
make the luncheon at Bulfinch Place Church 
on that day suggestive of the unions by the 
presence of a goodly number of young peo- 
ple. Union delegates from Boston and else- 
where can be accommodated here, provided 
word be sent to Mrs. Beatley in season. 

It is also hoped that a large number of 
our young people can plan to attend the re- 
ception at Hotel Somerset on Monday even- 
ing. 


North Worcester Federation. 


Eighth annual meeting of North Worcester 
Federation of Young People’s Religious Un- 
ions was held Sunday, April 28, at Fitchburg. 

The meeting was opened by devotional 
services, led by Miss Helen W, Greenwood 


The Christian Register 


of Leominster. Following these, Rev. A. W. 
Littlefield spoke words of welcome, to which 
Rev. F. J. Gauld responded. 

Addresses were given on “‘A Challenge to 
Young Manhood and Young Womanhood,” 
by Rev. George W. Solley of Winchendon ; 
“Vouth and Age,” by Rev. John Baltzly of 
Hudson; “The Joy of Believing,” by Rev. 


KE. F. Hayward of Marlboro; and ‘The Re- 


ligious Life for Young People,” by Rev. Ed- 
ward B. Saunders of the Universalist church 
at Fitchburg. 

The Executive Committee was given power 
to act concerning the National Fair, and the 
officers of last year were re-clected. 

The Fitchburg Union served lunch, and 
all had a pleasant social time. ‘There were 
about one hundred and twenty-five members 
present, and a number of invited guests from 
the Universalist church came. 

It was voted to send a note of greeting to 
Lancaster, as they are to have a new pastor, 
Rev. Mr. Peterson. 

Following are a few excerpts from the ad- 
dresses :-— 

‘““America is really an experiment. ‘The 
government has its eyes upon the promising 
young man, be he rich or poor. Our coun- 
try needs young men of level heads and clean 
hearts to go into business or politics.’ (“A 
Challenge to Young Manhood and Woman- 
hood.’’) 

“We must grow old beautifully. No one 
is old as long as he is up-to-date and can 
grasp new ideas.” (‘‘Youth and Age.’’) 

“Believing is good, but doing is the rock. 


That isthe good foundation.’”’ (‘‘The Joy of 
Believing.’’) FLORENCE P. Copy, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings, 

CurcaGo ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE:—The first 
social meeting of the Chicago Associate Alli- 
ance was held at the Church of the Messiah, 
on the evening of April 17, under the name 
of a ‘Fellowship Supper.” All branches of 
the Alliance were represented Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, dean of the Divinity School at Har- 
vard, was guest of honor. Promptly at 
seven o’clock supper was served to one hun- 
dred and fifty-six members of the Alliance 
and their friends. At 8 p.m. Mr. Pulsford 
in a few appropriate remarks extended a 
cordial greeting to all in behalf of the mother 
church, and introduced Mr. Hawley as toast- 
master of the evening. Mr. Fenn, a former 
minister of this church, was the first speaker, 
and in well-chosen words expressed his great 
pleasure of being in Chicago for two weeks. 
His large store of memories of the city he 
owed entirely to this church, the considera- 
tion, kindness, and frankness of this church 
made his ten years of life here absolutely 
happy. Other speakers for the evening were 
Rev. J. V. Blake, Prof. George B. Foster of 
the University of Chicago, Rev. W. M. 
Backus, secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence, Rev. F. A. Weil, Rev. August Dellgren, 
pastor of the only Swedish Unitarian church 
in the world, Rev. Florence Buck of Kenosha, 
Wis., Celia Parker Woolley, and F,. -A, 
Delano of this city. A violin solo by Prof 
Joseph Vallim, accompanied on the piano 
by his son, was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. A vocal solo by Miss Harrison was 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 


‘Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 182 5. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Mn Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contribution to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 

-Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. , 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 


Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H.’ 
Stearns 
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finely rendered. Miss Belle Macfarland 
closed the evening’s entertainment with a 
fine violin solo, accompanied on the piano by 
Prof. Vallim’s son. 

The fifth regular meeting of the Associate 
Alliance was held on Thursday, May 2, at 
Hinsdale. On account of iliness Mrs. 
Backus, president, was not able to be present. 
Mrs. Smith of Hinsdale presided. Meeting 
was opened by the singing of a hymn, after 
which minutes of the April ‘Meeting were 
read, also treasurer’s report. A letter was 
read from Mrs. Husted, president of the Alli- 
ance at Harrietta, Mich., acknowledging 
money order, the second donation sent them 
from the Associate Alliance for their church, 
Letter also read from Mrs. Beebe of Geneva, 
inviting the Alliance to meet with them on 
June 6 as their guests. Mr. Backus an- 
nounced that Mr. Wendte, secretary of the 
International Council, would speak at Head- 
quarters on Monday, May 6, at 4 P.M. Miss 
Clara A. Hughes gave a report of the Re- 
ligious News, speaking principally in regard 
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Business: Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Among the important educational and artistic events 
of the past week in Boston were the commencement exer- 
cises of Emerson College held in Chickering Hall. The 
event of most popular interest connected with the gradu- 
ation week was the Senior recital on Tuesday afternoon. 
At this recital the dramatic reader for the Class of 1907, 
Mrs. Bertha Papazian, gave a brilliant exhibition of what 
temperament and culture combined with technical training 
can produce. She gave a magnificent reading of Percy 
Mackaye’s play ‘Jeanne d’Arc,’”? and for more than an 
hour held her audience enthralled as she portrayed the 
personality of the French soldier-maid. Mrs. Papazian 
has a rich and finely modulated voice, combined with a 
keenly sensitive artistic temperament, and her character 
delineations are given with a charm and dignity which at 
once absorb the interest of her hearers. She has been 
heard before in this reading when she gave it before the 
Women’s Alliance of the Church of the Disciples. 


Notices. 


THE public service of the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers (of which all 
ministers of Congregational churches, Unitarian as well 


as Trinitarian, are ¢x-gficio members) will be held in the: 


South Congregational Church, corner of Exeter and 
Newbury Streets, Thursday. May 23, at ir A.M. Prief 
addresses will be given by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D., of Cambridge, and Rev. Albert P. Fitch of 
Boston. 


National Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women. 


The annual meeting of the National Alliance will be 
held in the Church of the Disciples, Jersey and Peterboro 
Streets, Boston, Mass., May 2r, at roo’clock a.m. (Chest- 
nut Hill, Ipswich Street cars from the Subway pass the 
church at Jersey Street.) 


The public meeting of the National Alliance will be 
held in the South Congregational Church, corner of Exeter 
and Newbury Streets, on Monday, May 20, at 2.30 P.M. 

The subject will be ‘‘Unitarianism : The Outlook.” 

“Impressions of Recent Travels,”? by Miss Emma C. 
Low, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson. 

All interested are cordially invited. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


OF THE 


CHILDREN’S MISSION. 


The Anniversary Meeting of THE CHILDREN’s MIssION 
TO THE CHILDREN OF THE DxsTITUTE will be held at 
Arlington Street Church on Thursday, May 23, at 3 P.M. 

Organ Recital from 2.30 to 3. 

Singing by the children. 

Addresses will be made by Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen and Rev. Adelbert Lathrop Hudson. 

All are cordially invited. 

Henry M. Wixiiams, President. 
CHRISTOFHER R. Euiot, Secretary. 


RIGHTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Assoclatio, 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 21 AND 22, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will celebrate its 
eighty-second anniversary and hold its annual meeting in 
the city of Boston on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 21 
and 22. ‘ 

Tuesday, May 21, at 2.30 P.M. Business Meeting. 
Delegates and life members will be admitted by ticket 
to the floor. The galleries will be open to the public. 

The devotional meeting will be led by Rev. Charles 
B. Elder of Worcester, Mass. 

The meeting will then be open for the introduction of 
business and resolutions and the appointment of com- 
mittees. The treasurer will present his annual statement. 


The Christian Register 


The secretary of the Special Committee on raising the 
$150,000 fund, Mr. Menry D. Sharpe, of Providence, 
will present the report of the committee. Other special 
enterprises will be reported as follows: the Committee on 
the Improvement of Church Music, by Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, secretary; the Board of Trustees of 
the Hackley School, by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, sec- 
retary; the Board of Trustees of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry, by Rev Earl M. Wilbur, 
dean; the Executive Committee of the Jnternational 
Council, by Rev. Charles W. Wendte, secretary; the 
Editorial Board of the Centenary Edition of Theodore 
Parker’s Works, by Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
secretary. The President of the Association, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., will then give his annual 
address. 

730 v.M. Public meeting in Tremont Temple. The 
entire hall will be open to the public. Addresses, 
illustrated with the stereopticon, will be given by Mr. 
Francis H. Lincoln, treasurer, and Rev. Charles 
K. St. John, secretary of the Association, on ‘‘The 
Spreading of Pure Christianity’’—(1) The Financial Re- 
sources, (2) The Work of the Year. Congregational 
singing, Mr. Frank O. Nash, organist. 

Wednesday, May 22,at 10 A.m. Business Meeting con- 
tinued. Delegates and life members will be admitted by 
ticket tothe floor. _The galleries will be open to the pub- 
lic. The devotional meeting will be conducted by Rev. 
George Batchelor of Cambridge. Report of the 
Nominating Committee. Report of the Business Com- 
mittee. Election of officers and directors. Greetings from 
Other Communions: the Trinitarian Congregationalists, 
Rev. Howard A. Bridgman of the Congregation- 
alist; the Society of Friends, Mr. Henry W. Wilbur, 
secretary of the Society for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles; the Universalists, President Frederick 
W. Hamilton of Tufts College; the Christians, Rev. 
J. J. Summerbell of Dayton, Ohio. Prof, Francis 
G. Peabody of Cambridge will respond. 

2.30 P.M. Business Meeting continued. Final business 
will be transacted, and addresses will be delivered as fol- 
lows: “The College Town Work,” Rev. frank A. Gil- 
more of Madison, Wis.; ‘‘The Southern Field,’ Rev. 
Marion F. Ham of Dallas, Tex.; ‘‘The Rocky 
Mountain Department,” by Rev. William Thurston 
Brown, Field Secretary. 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary sermon in Tremont Temple. 
The entire hall will be open to the public. The services 
will be conducted by Rev. Margaret B. Barnard of 
Rowe, Rev. Alfred Gooding of Portsmouth, N.H., 
and Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., of Boston. The 
sermon will be preached by Rev. Burt Estes Howard 
of Los Angeles, Cal. Music by the choir of the Arlington 
Street Church. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


; KING’S CHAPEL, 
Boston, Mass., Friday, May 24, 1907. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Forenoon. 
9 45. Opening of Business Session of Society. 
10.15. Reading of Directors’ Annual Report by Presi- 


dent Edward A. Horton, to be followed by discus- 
sion, election of officers, and miscellaneous business. 

11,15. Addresses. 

1. Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, Boston. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Home and Sunday School.” 2. Rev. T. R. Sli- 
cer, New York City. Subject, ‘‘ The Work of the Inter- 
preter.”’ 


12,15. Open discussion on all the addresses. 
12.45 P.M. Intermission. 
Afternoon. 


2.00. Opening of Afternoon Session, transaction of 
unfinished business, and other matters. 
Three ten-minute reports. 


2 30. 
1. Rev. H. T. Secrist, Roxbury, Mass. Subject, 
‘“‘The New Graded Course.” 2. Rev. W. I. Law- 


rance, Winchester, Mass. Subject, “‘Work in the 
Field.” 3. Rev. W. M. Backus, Chicago, IJl.; Sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Sunday-School Opportunities in the West.”’ 

3.00. Addresses. 

1. Rev. John D. Pickles, Ph. D., Boston, Edu- 
cational Secretary Massachusetts Sunday-School Associ- 
ation. Subject, ‘‘The Dignity and Worth of Bible School 
Teaching.” 2 Rev. A. M. Lord, D. D., Providence, 
R.I. Subject, “Stories and Story-telling.” 3. Rev. 
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Burt Estes Howard, Los Angeles, Cal. Subject, 
““Democracy and Education.” 


430. Adjournment. : 


Those churches and Sunday Schouls that have contrib- 
uted to the funds of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
since May 9, 1906, are entitled to three delegate mem- 
bers, either from the Church or from the Sunday School. 
These delegates are members of the Sunday-School Soci- 
ety for one year from May 1, 1907, with all the voting 
powers and usual privileges of such membership; and 
they will be furnished with cards which must be filled out 
and returned on Friday forenoon, May 24, as credentials. 
All persons in attendance, not delegates or life members, 
have full privileges in all the exercises, except the right of 
discussing business and of voting. The minister of a 
church is not a delegate by virtue of his office. He must 
be elected one of the three specified. 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the Society 
will be held in 
CHANNING HALL, 25 Beacon Street 
on Thursday afternoon, May 23 
at 3 o’clock 


Addresses upon ‘‘What is being Done for Temperance,” 
by Rev. J. H. Crooxer, D.D., President; Mr. SamuEL 
H. Davis, Superintendent of Massachusetts Anti-saloon 
League; Rev. Francis J. Burier, President of Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union; Mr. Frank P. Speare, Edu- 
cational Director of Boston Y. M. C. A. 

All members and friends are cordially invited. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Friday, May 24, 1907, 
AT 6 P.M. 


HON. JOHN W. WEEKS will preside. 
The speakers will be Rev. 


sq. 

Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. W. B. CLARKE & Co., No. 26 Tremont Street, on 
and after Thursday, May 16, between the hours of 9 and 
4 0’clock. 

First Balcony and front rows Second Balcony tickets, 
$1.00; remainder Second Balcony, 50 cents, for those who 
feel interested only in the speaking. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 

Speaking will begin at 7.15. 

Notice the change in the day that the tickets go on sale. 

FREDERICK W. PorTER, Secretary, 
17 Central Street. 


___Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. John Haynes Holmes 


is 1 Van Sice Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y. 


_Deaths. 


MRS. HENRY M. KNOWLES. 


The recent death of Mrs. Alice Appleton Knowles, 
widow of the late Henry M. Knowles, has brought 
genuine sorrow to a wide circle of friends, who recognized 
in her a woman of singularly sweet and lovable nature, a 
loyal friend, a devoted wife and mother. in the home 
was centred for her the greater part of life’s real happiness, 
and it was there that her many graceful traits of character 
showed themselves most strongly. 

Unassuming, almost retiring in disposition, she cared 
little tor the larger field of society, but to her many friends 
she was supremely loyal, and held them by the strongest 
ties of love and friendship. Of deep religious convictions, 
a simple faith that all things work for good, unostenta- 
tious in her charities, her views of life were broad, clear, 
and true. To the beauty of such a true womanly life, 
friends may pay their tribute and record their sense of loss, 
but we may not try to measure the burden of sorrow that 
has come to those to whom she was mother and sister. 

Ww. C. P. 


YEARS OF GOOD HEALTHO by moving from 
l "6 Mass. to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
For facts, address E. S, Read, Highland Springs, Va. 


pEtiinS ee 
W ANTED.—Position as Companion or Assistant in 

refined home. References desired and given. Ad- 
dress M. M. P., Care of Christian Register 272 Congress 
Street, Boston. 
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to the separation of the Church and State 
in France, giving extracts from papers by 
ex-Premier Coombes and Abbé Klein. Mr. 
Eugene Lies, general secretary of the Chicago 
Bureau of Charities, was the next speaker. 
He defined the old and finer meaning of 
charity, to mean love. Various aspects of 
charity were considered and a number of 
principles that underlie its works. Mrs. 
Yiers, chairman Library Committee of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, gave 
a very interesting account of that organiza- 
tion. It stands for the protection of young 
women. Main rooms are at 288 Michigan 
Avenue, with branches on the South and 
West Sides. There is a library in connection, 
containing three thousand volumes. Ex- 
tension work is a branch of the work of this 
organization. The speaker, in her closing 
remarks, emphasized particularly the lib- 
eral platform of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. Miss Lewis was to have 
spoken on the School Children’s Aid Society. 
On account of the lateness of the hour this 
paper was postponed until the next meeting. 
One member from each branch was appointed 
to serve on the Nominating Committee. 
Mrs. Dudley reported for the Fellowship 
Supper, April 17. Three delegates at large 
were appointed from this body to visit the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 288 
Michigan Avenue, at its next meeting, May 
9g, at 10 a.M. After the collection for the 
telephone, adjourned for luncheon. In the 
afternoon many went to the woods, while 
others enjoyed a drive about the town, thus 
bringing to a close a most enjoyable day. 
Emma C. Baker, Secretary. 


Churches. 
Bmuwerica, Mass.—First Parish (Uni- 
tarian) Church, Rev. Harry Lutz: The 


work of the Women’s Alliance during the 
past season has included the following 
papers and addresses. Mrs. Thomas Talbot 
of North Billerica spoke upon her ‘‘Auto- 
mobile Trip through Northern Africa’”’?; Mrs. 
Sarah H. Trumbull of Beverly, on ‘‘George 
Eliot”; Rev. Harry Lutz on ‘‘The Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Thinkers”; Rev. C. F. Dole on ‘The 


Religion of Good Will”; and Mrs. William, 


I. Lawrance on “Unitarianism in Japan.” 
Mrs. Harry Iwitz is president of the Alliance. 


CINCINNATI.—First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Church: Rev. and Mrs, George A. 
Thayer, at the close of twenty-five years’ 
ministry, have been invited by their congre- 
gation to take a European trip during the 
coming summer, and will leave June 29 on 
the Lucania. For nearly forty years Mr. 
Thayer has worked honestly, modestly, and 
with more intellectual ability than many who 
have claimed and received much popular 
applause. His work has been of the stead- 
fast kind which lays moral foundations, and 
will abide for others to build upon in the 
years to come. May he have a fortunate 
journey and a happy home-coming! 


DoRCHESTER, MaAss.—Channing Church: 
The congregation has steadily increased 
until it is now 30 per cent. larger than it 
was in September. The Sunday-school 
has developed its membership, having at 
the present time eighty-five members with 
an average attendance of sixty to seventy. 
Highteen new members have joined the 
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church by signing the covenant, and twenty- 
two new families have been placed on the 
parish lists. Four new clubs have been 
organized, ; namely, Channing Guild, Junior 
Social Club (for the younger boys and girls), 
Boys’ Gymnasium Club, and Girls’ Gym- 
nasium Club. Along with the rest of the 
church the Women’s Alliance has also 
grown. It now has thirty active members. 
The financial condition of the parish is very 
good, and is steadily improving. ‘Through- 
out the entire society a new spirit of confi- 
dence and hope is noticeable. Sunday 
evening services are being held on the second 
Sunday of each month, with an average 
attendance of between seventy-five and a 
hundred and twenty-five. At the annual 
parish meeting, held April 24, these officers 
were elected: president, Mr, Clayton Irwin; 
treasurer, Mr. William Keim; clerk, Mr. 
Alfred Bohm; financial secretary, Mrs. Hardé. 
The parish voted to close the church from June 
30 till the second Sunday in September, 


MouIne, I1y.—First Unitarian Society, 
Dr. Hedley Hall: Dr. Hall is back to his 
work after two months spent in assisting 
his near relatives in Jamaica in re-establish- 
ing their homes destroyed by the Kingston 
earthquake. Services have been main- 
tained during his absence. 


New Lonpon, Conn.—The Unitarian So- 
ciety: Although Rev. Howard Colby Ives 
has been in active service as pastor of the 
Unitarian Society of New London, Conn., 
for almost a year, the formal exercises of 
installing him did not take place until 
May 1. ‘The spirit of the installation was 
prophetic of brighter days to come. ‘The 
society anticipate soon having their own 
church home, which they very much need, 
as they now meet in a rented hall. The 
various clubs and societies in the church 
and its general activity make larger quarters 
absolutely indispensable. ‘The membership 
of the society and Sunday-school is steadily 
increasing. Subscriptions from our inter- 
ested friends and coworkers are being re- 
ceived, and are very encouraging. At the 
installation services, the sermon was preached 
by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. The installation 
prayer was by Dr. James H. Ecob of Phila- 
delphia, who also delivered the address to the 
people. Rev. A. M. Lord gave the right 
hand of fellowship, and extended a welcome 
in behalf of the local conference. Rev. 
W. T. Dickerman “of New Haven also took 
part in the service. 


NorTHFIELD, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
D. M. Wilson, minister: By the will of Mrs. 
M. A. Moody the Unitarian church in North- 
field falls heir to her estate after the pay- 
ment of a few personal legacies. Mrs. Moody, 
whose husband was uncle to the famed 
revivalist, Dwight L. Moody, was an un- 
usually devoted Unitarian. Her heart was 
in her church, and for half a century- and 
more she was one of its most devoted mem- 
bers. She died April 29. Her husband, 
who died some few years before her, was 
just as devoted, and it is in memory of him 
and their son Clarence that the fund is to 
be given. It will amount, probably, to ten 
thousand dollars and more. Other persons 
within the last three years have contributed 
three thousand dollars to the permanent 
funds of the church, making a total increase 
of more than thirteen thousand dollars, In 
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addition to this members have generously 
furnished the means to build new horse- 
sheds and make needed repairs to the meet- 
ing-house. And still another bit of good 
fortune calls for mention. The last Sunday 
in April was the thirty-eighth anniversary 
of the elaborate decoration of pulpit and 
platform with flowers and plants by the 
veteran Charles Mattoon. During those 
thirty-eight years he missed but four Sun- 
days in his graceful and loving ministra- 


tions. The church services are well at- 
tended, and its activities energetically 
carried on, 


West Upton, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The sixtieth 
anniversary of the founding of the First Uni- 
tarian Society in Upton will be observed with 
appropriate services Wednesday afternoon 
and evening, May 29. 


Personal. 


The parishioners and friends of Rev. 
J. Vila Blake of Evanston, Ill., have made 
him a present of a vacation trip to Europe. 


Rev. A. B. Whitney accepted a unanimous 
call to Biddeford, Me., and entered upon his 
duties May 1. Mr. Whitney will finish his 
post-graduate course at the Harvard Divin- 
ity School next month. 


Rev. Manfred Lilliefors of Tyngsboro, 
Mass., has been called to the pulpit of Unity 
Church of St. Cloud, Minn. Mr. Lilliefors 
will find excellent opportunity in St. Cloud. 
The fine equipment of this church, located 
in a growing community, ought to enable 
it to become a power for good. 


Rev. R. W. Boynton of St. Paul, Minn., 
has been given six months’ leave of absence 
by his congregation. He leaves the first 
of this month for Europe, where he will 
spend his vacation in rest and study. His 
health has been impaired by overwork until 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 


Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost.all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y; Henry Pickering, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Sugerintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston 


WOODSIDE GOTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 


On Indian Head Hill 


For the care of invalids: 


For convalescents recovering from surgical or 
other serious conditions ; 

For systematized rest and out-of-door life as a 
means of recuperation, a restorer of vigor, 
and the prevention of illness. 


FRANK W. PATCH, M.D. 
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rest and change are absolutely necessary. 
Rev. Francis Tiffany acts as supply for him 
during his absence. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society received 
from April 27 to May 9, inclusive:— 


Apr. 28. Milford, N.H., Sunday-school........... $2.00 
209. Winchendon, Mass., Sunday-school, ad- 
ditional (total, fax). Reames shit selec gare 16.00 
29. Cambridge, Mass., irstaeanShevecsesiee 25.00 
29. Augusta, Me., Sunday- SCHOOL cre acs. vei 5.00 
29. Bridgewater, East, Mass., Church........ 5.32 
@29 Tyngsboro, Mass., Sunday- Schools... «1. 1.50 
29. Medford, Mass., Sunday- school.. «+ 12,50 
29. Chicago, IIl., Church of the Messiah.. mene 25.00 
2g. Boston, East, Mass., Sunday-school..... 5.00 
29. Newton, Mass., Channing Church.. 50.00 
29. Dorchester, Channing Church Sunday- 
school.. 2.00 


29. Salem, Mass... First ‘Society “Sunday- 


SOMOOM ia vise iiincis te wee ain s\n osehigun:cieon tie sa 10.00 
29- Pests Pa , Spring Garden Sunday- 
school. 10.00 
29. Philadelphia, Pa. ‘Spring! Garden ¢ Chureh, 5.00 
29. Westford, Mass., ‘Church.. A BF Rieter 
29. Wayland, Mass., Church.. 14.10 
29. San_ Francisco, "Cal, Pilgrim ‘Sunday- 
school . SMES EO O15:00: 
29. Reading, Mass., ae “Sunday- school... 550885 5.00 
29. Pepperell, Mass., Sunday-schcol........ 2.00 
29. Monroe Bridge, Mass., Sunday- Snooty a5 SEAS 
29. Natick, Mass., Sunday- SCHOOM sce seni 2.00 
32. Dighton, Mass., Sunday-school . Rtas case 300 
30. Yonkers, INEVo, ‘Sunday-school. Mieeistes ee Gy 50 
30. Plainfield, N.J., Sunday-school.......... 5.00 
30. Orange, N.J., Sunday-school...........++ 10.00 
30. Danvers, Mass., Sunday-school..-.-...... 2.00 
30. Waterville, Me., Sunday-school.......... Ad 
30. Eastport, Me., Church..........-0..0.-++ 18.00 
30. Milwaukee, Wis., Sunday-school......... 5.cO 
30. New York, "Church of the Messiah..... . 25.00 
30. Boston, Church af the Disciples panels 
school.. aaeiareigie) > SUOO 
30. Brooklyn, “Conn., “Sunday- school. oaoaleees 2.00 
30. Ann Arbor, Mich., unday-school....... 2.00 
30. Brockton, Mass., Sunday-school Seakiegaee 10.00 
30. Fort Collins, Col., Sunday-school........ 3.50 
30. Dedham, Mass., Church... 0... 0.00 seeeee 20.00 
May 1. St. Louis, Mo., Unity Sunday-school.. 5.00 
I. Philadelphia, Pa.,!First Unitarian Sunday- 
SEO Gag SocaRaioooy S084 gapdnabs 5586 oGc 10.00 
1. Ware, Mass., Sunday-school..........s+++ 2.co 
1. Menomonie, Wis., Sunday-school......-. 5.co 
1. Montpelier, Vt., Sunday-school........+ 8.00 
1. Castine, Me., Sunday-school............+ 3.CO 
1. Shirley, Mass., Sunday-school..........- 10.co 
1. Westboro, Mass., Sunday-school......... 3.00 
2. Canton, Mass., Sunday-school........+.-+ 2000 
2. Bolton, Mass., Sunday-school..........++ 5.00 
2. Saco, Me., Sunday-school.. Paeis%sis 5000 
3. Siig? Mich., Sunday-school.- I 00 
3. Salem, Mass., Second ea Sunday- 
school.. +s 20.00 
3. Troy, N. Vs “Sunday- 'school.. 5.00 
ae Somerville, Mass., First Congregational 
SOCLEtY sstont ce tic aa sle-cbiseriisclecleine cite ste'e's 20.00 
5. Dallas, Tex., Sunday-school.........+.+++ 3.50 
Be Brookline, Mass., Second Unitarian Sun- 
day- AGhina Goo Ran aac eee 5.00 
Woburn, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 20.00 
f Jacksonville. Fla, ., Sunday-school.. 2.00 
Somerville, West, Mass., Sunday- school, 5.09 
Lincoln, Neb., Sunday- school aw asuetace 5 00 
Plymouth, Mass., Sunday-school........- 10,00 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Sunday-school..... 5.00 
Boston, South, Mass., Sunday school..... 15.00 
Fall River, Mass., Sunday-school 


Dover, Mass., Sunday-school...... 
. Sturbridge, Mass., Sunday-school 
Peabody, Mass., Sunday-school...... 
Roxbury, Mass., First Religious Soci 
Medfield, Mass., Sunday-school.. 
Hackensack, N.J., Sunday-scheol 
Belfast, Me., Sunday-school OG 
Pittsfield, Mass., Sunday-school......... 
Newton, West, Mass., Sunday-school 


° 


Winthrop, Mass., Sunday-school.......+- 

. Dorchester, Mass., Third Religious Sun- 
day- school Saatate al ots etatstieia ielerslonaioraiene’siniaxelaiets 10.00 

ae ad Mrs. Louis P. Carr, Arlington, 
SAgeOuCl Dn0b DOOD OnOOnCO 5.00 
Ona Neb., Sunday-school 2.c0 
Dy F.. Hs Brown, Boston.. 1.00 
Mrs. F. H. Brown, Boston... 1 00 


Mrs. Turner Hodgdon, Cambr ge, Mass., Pe als exove} 
Chelmsford, Mass., Sunday-school....... 2.00 
Vineyard Haven, Mass., Sunday-school.. 1.50 
South Carver, Mass., Sunday- eyes 
Wollaston, Mass., Sunday- school.. 
Needham, Mass., Sunday-school. 
. Keokuk, Ta., Sunday- school...... 
Buffalo, N.Y,, First Unitarian Sunday- 
eehOOl settee ous oes Be, Tae) 


‘RICHARD C. ae ae piers 


ihe Shakers alah | cobs ali i ka aa al ieee os 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the Children’s Mis- 
sion from Jan. 1 to May 1, 1907:— 


EASTER OFFERINGS FROM SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, ETC., AS 
FOLLOWS :— 


Second Unitarian Church, Brookline, $3; All Souls’ 
Church, Braintree, $7.25; Sunday- school, First Parish, 
Wayland, $12.04; ‘All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, $15. 85; 
Church of the Unity, Neponset, $8. 96; Howard Sunday- 
ea Boston, $27; Newton Centre, $7; Charlestown, 
N.H., $2.76; North Church, Salem, $38.22; Templeton, 
Apa Grafton, $5; N. Andover, S% Westboro, $1.10; 
Rockland, $8.60; Taunton, $25 ; Church of the Disciples, 
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Boston, $10.50: Mendon, $5.50; Andover, N.H., $1.25; 
Carlisle, $3.10; Tyngsboro, $2.23; Wilton, N.H., $11; 
Norfolk Sunday- school, Dorchester, $s; eee $13.33; 
Northboro, $1.65 ; Children’s Mission Club, Chicopee, 
$15; Channing Sunday- a cee $14; Christ 
Church Sunday-school, $5; Berlin, $8.15; Waltham, 
$5.88: Channing Sunday-school, Dorchester, ip 96; South 
Natick, $4; Rg eed Belfast, Me., $3.86; Harvard, 
$10.25; Dighton, B35 Lancaster, $35. 15; Petersham, $6.30; 
First Parish, ‘Camb ridge, $20. 6s; Brattleboro, Vt., $5.14; 
Lawrence, $e : Winchendon, $20; Hyde Park, $3.28: 
Wellesley Hills, $10; Brigh ton, $11.28; So. Parish, 
Portsmouth, N.H, $6.64; West Roxbury, $20; Ayer, 
$2; Watertown, $2. 50; arblehead, $2; Winchester, 
$11.02 Bridgewater, $3.20; Fairhaven, $10; Fitchburg, 
Bro; <hceh Harbor, "$2. 52; Medford, $10,30; New South 
Society, $8; Bangor, Me., $8; Farmington, Me., $3.20; 
First Church, Roxbury, $8.41; Melrose, $13.91; Bernard- 
ston, $3; Lynn, $11.62; Saco, Me., $6.13; Sterling, $12; 
Weston, $20; Sudbury, $1.50; Littleton, $5; Ware, $8; 
Augusta, Me., $5.45; Chicopee, $8.10; Stoneham, $s: 
Cohasset, $34.52; Nantucket, $e: Belmont, $10; Arling- 
ton, $13.22; Newport, R.I., $s; Manchester, N. Hao; 
Walpole, N.H.., $5.27; Jamaica Plain, $22.01; Sturbridge, 
$6.70; Vineyard Haven, $2.25; Dover. N. H.,, $2. 303 Read- 
ing, $13.10; Kennebunk, Me., $10; Milford, N.H., $2.67; 
Ellsworth, Me., $3; Brooklyn, Conn. ., $6; West. Upton, 
$8 25; Bolton, $2; Brockton, $10; Church of the Unity, 
ea eee $15; Second Church, Athol, $3.60; Castine, 
Me., $7 75: Medfield, $10; Florence, $7: Keene, N. Py 
$9; Grape $1; Marlboro, $20; Billerica, $3.80; Pep- 
perell, $3.46; Second Church, Somerville, $1.90; Natick, 
$1.56; Roslindale, $18.85 ; Barre, $3; Dublin, N.H. $5.01; 
Randolph, $7; New London, Conn, ., $2.38; New North 
Society, Hingham, $4.04; Ashby, $ 7.503 East B Bridge- 
water, $6; Chestnut Hill Chapel, Newton, $16.92; Pea- 
body, $5.20; Holyoke, $5; Gardner, $8.27; First Church, 
Worcester, $11; Woburn, fro; fia $4.30; North- 
ampton, $s. 14; Waverley, $6. 71; First Congregational 
Society, Lexington, $24; Duxbury, $6.78; Norton, $3; 
Eastport, Me., $7.50; Danvers, $1. 10; Sunday-school, 
Lexington, $73 Winthrop, $4.57; Leominster, $11.47; 
Canton, $25; Hartford, Conn., $33: Shirley, $1; Second 
Church, Salem, $5.74; Beverly. $6.75; Follen Sunday- 
school, ‘East Lexington, $5 61; Franklin, N H., $5; Ded- 
ham, $40; A Friend, so cents: "John M. Phillips, 25 cents; 
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Mrs. F. B. Tracy, $2; Mrs. H. A. Towle, 50 cents; Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Hazen, $r; Miss Shirley Lawton, $1. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Congregational Sunday-school, Milford, N.H.. $5.00 
Sunday-school, S.. Carveties«owscs cn< > ss0n sopeiee aE 5.00 
Howard Sunday-school, a Christmas Offering... 31.00 
Sunday-school, H dsons cele sx oe 3.73 
Sunday-school, Brattleboro, Vt.. 17.00 
Unity Sunday-school, Springfield (irom 2 2 classes), 7.00 
Waverley Lend- a-Hand Club.. Soot} 
Sunday-school, Barre.. ‘ eocere 16.27 
Women’s Universalist “Missionary. Society-. 5.10 
Twin City Liberal — eg Union, Minne- 
apolis... Hon. obothonoponceten 5.00 
Tuesday Club, Malden.. aeacioreameres 8.50 
Channing Sunday- school, "Newton.. eines 87.55 
Hope Chapel Sunday- schoo), Boston eeaacioasiaee! 10 00 
Sunday-school, Brattleboro, Vt.....-.-+ sees seers 9.51 
Hale Club, Belmont.. wale 18.25 
Sunday- school, First Parish, Dorchester. 150.00 
Miss Harriet L. Thayer.. eeeeceee 10.00 
Miltonsl) McDonald). i0ic...'<ccesessiciccs ces cone 3.00 
Cyrusibothropsass aaseele «cae eeiwae seein ere 25.00 
Mrs. C. R. Hayden.....<s..ce0. sees ss sine 15.00 
Miss Katharine Miles............++ vee 25.00 
Mrs. J. B.-Case.. ACOnOD6 pgp 10.00 
Mrs. ober Winsor...... spare 50.00 
Mrs. J. S. Howe, Brookline.. Reece saciie eae 5.co 
Warren P. Tylerscnctaniiecesean esas Aa 25.00 
Miss Marian Hatch... ......- naire 05 1.00 
Miss Rosamond Wild........ +++ ae 3.00 
MissU Annie A.) Rayscecc cscs cs sisisiss snus aeattsetimies 1.00 
Miss R. W. Cobb.......- PAL ti nticg 2.00 
Miss Mary Whitehead......... 2.5. s+2+ sees eevee 10.00 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Life ere eastern 20.00 
J. Gilbert Peirce, Life Membership. - mace 20.00 
joseph H, Tuttle, Life Membatsniee Uaing ato asiefe vate 20.00 
A. and E, G. M Seats gone 2.00 
Mrs. Jennie W. Combe SOCCOTE aoa 50.00 
Mrs. A. A. Ballou.. sis 5.00 
Mrs. William W. Warren.. Abe 5.00 
Total receipts....-......- e osomees0 6006.0 Seaciere, H2p22bI02 


H. PickERInG, Treasurer, 
156 Oliver Street. 


Use A 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


Because it’s clean. 


Becauseit’s econom- 
ical. 

Because it saves 
time. 

Because it gives best 
cooking results. 

Because its flame 


can be regulated 
instantly. 


Because it will not overheat your kitchen. 
Because it is better than the coal or wood stove. 
Because it is the perfected oil stove. 


For other reasons see stove at your dealer’s, 
or write our nearest agency. 


Made in three sizes and fully warranted. 


O 


your dealer’s. 


Lamp 


cannot be equaled 
for its bright and 
steady light, simple construction 
and absolute safety. Equipped 


with latest improved burner. Made of brass throughout 
and beautifully nickeled. An ornament to any room, 
whether library, dining-room, parlor or bedroom. Every 
lamp warranted. Write to our nearest agency if not at 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
(Incorporated) 
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Pleasantries. 
“Pal? “Well; «my ‘son!??’).“Pa, is it 
really true that gran’pa used to do as much 


work before breakfast as we do in all day?” 
Exchange. 


In the Electric Car.—-‘‘Sir, you are stand- 
ing onmy toe!” ‘Beg pardon, but can’t you 
pull it out from under? I’m standing on 
one foot.’’—Exchange. 


A professional humorist was having his 
boots blacked. ‘‘And is your father a boot- 
black, too?” he asked the boy. “No, sir,” 
replied the bootblack, ‘‘my father is a 
farmer.”’ “‘Ah,”’ said the professional hu- 
morist, reaching for his note-book, ‘‘he be- 
lieves in making hay while the son shines.” 


The Philadelphia North American quotes 
the saying of a man who is disturbed about 
the future of his native land. Mr. Banner: 
“The foreigners are getting an awful hold in 
this-country.” Crosby: ‘They are, indeed! 
Why, I read over a list of men naturalized 
by the court yesterday, and every one of 
them was a foreigner!” 


President Hadley of Yale not long ago 
entertained at dinner a Yale Freshman, the 
son of one of his classmates. The conversa- 
tion turned to football, and what the presi- 
dent had to say was news to the Freshman, 
who realized the fact with surprise. He 
listened for some time, and then said to Mrs. 
Hadley, ‘“‘“Do you know, Mrs. Hadley, that 
only illustrates the old saying that one can 
learn something of anybody.” 


A beautiful illustration of American humor 
is found in Daniel Webster’s speech to the 
citizens of Rochester: ‘‘Men of Rochester, 
I am glad to see your noble city. Gentlemen, 
I saw your falls which I am told are one 
hundred and fifty feet high. Rome had her 
Cesar, her Scipio, her Brutus, but Rome in 
her proudest days had never a waterfall a 
hundred and fifty feet high. Greece had her 
Pericles, her Demosthenes, and her Socrates, 
but Greece in her palmiest days had never 
a waterfall a hundred and fifty feet high. 
Men of Rochester, go on.” 


Canon Cureton was to preach at the Abbey 
on a certain saint’s day when the boys of 
Westminster School attended service, and 
afterward had the rest of the day as a holiday. 
Mr. Cureton was looking over his sermon at 
the breakfast table, when his son asked, in 
a tone vibrating with anxiety, ‘‘Father, is 
yours a long sermon to-day?” ‘No, Jimmy, 


not very.” “But how long? Please tell 
me.” “Well, about twenty minutes, I should 
say. But why are you so anxious to know?” 


“Because the boys said they would thrash 
me awfully if you are more than half an 
hour.”’—Public Ledger. 


Thomas B. Reed once went into an un- 
familiar barber shop to be shaved, When 
the negro barber had about finished, he 
began to try to sell a hair tonic. ‘Hair 
purty thin, suh,” he said, fingering the two 
or three stray locks that fringed Mr. Reed’s 
bald pate. “‘Been that way long, suh?” 
“Twas born that way,” replied Reed. 
“Afterward I enjoyed a brief period of 
hirsute efflorescence, but it did not endure.” 
The barber gasped and said no more. Later 
some one told him he had shaved the Speaker, 
“Speakah!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Don’ I know 
dat? 
nuf!” 


I should say he was a speakah, sure 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARDs © 


GOLDSMITHS 
SILVERSMITHS 
¢ IMPORTERS 
Designers and Makers of 
fine Halland Mantel Clocks. 
Bronzes from the foundries of 
Barbedienne, Colin 8 others. 
Makers of Electric’ Gas 
Lighting Fixtures 
Experts in Indirect U 
| Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St, cor. West, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1906 oc cscecccesceesccvccce $40,702,691.55 
LIA BILICE RG teatecess. occ: s+sccsce cere 36,600,270.95 
; $4,102,420.60 |: 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. & 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D, F. APPEL, Pearecarys 
WM. B. T RNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


— 


PIPES REED- cat 


Y tage 0 


120 BOYLSTONST. 
BOSTON ~— MASS. 


GEO. H. ELLIs CO., 
.» « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


Educational 


The Misses Allen 


ALLEN, will reopen their School: 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address” ng) ter eine 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass, 


& 3 9 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 22nd 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses 
Ege for best glcee Preparatory work. Gym- 
nasium, field sports, etc. ( i i 
needed. Illustrated booklet fee Folge Fore 


WALTER B. WATERMAN 


TUTOR Complete preparation for College or Scientific 
School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Daughters of the lat 
well-known educator 
M ATH’L ‘ 


(28) [May 16 1907 


ouRRUCGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. ter. 121-2 Oxford 
Educational, 


The 


|MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P FARR, Princig~al. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific ecnags ang bnsiness.,._F eve bbs an separate build- 
ing. ress Dr, . EK. Rock Rid 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 3 . =. 


Individual 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
$900.00 UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOL $800.00 


BOYS RECEIVED FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE 


HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, LL.D. 
President Board of Trustees 


HENRY WHITE CALLAHAN, Pu.D., Head Master 


"‘HURCH 


ARPETS 


AT MANU-_ 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


“eau 


